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Thousands of smokers have 


proved it—and now give 
the verdict to you — 


Of all the other tobaccos 
NATURE has produced — 
none can approach the 
finest varieties of pure 
Turkish for cigarettes — 


None has the delicious FLA- 
VOR of the finest Turkish— 


None gives the ENJOYMENT 
of the finest Turkish— 


None will SATISFY you as 
will the finest Turkish— 


None but the highest grade 
and personally selected Turkish 
tobaccos is used in MURAD. 


To enjoy 100% pure Turkish 


at its VERY BEST—to reach . 


the PEAK of cigarette Quality 
—you have but to smoke 
MURAD — 


Try MURAD 
today and 
“Judge 
for 
Yourself —!” 
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TIFFANY & UO. 


A LARGE SELECTION 


JEWELRY, SILVERWARE, GLOCKS 
AND STATIONERY. ILLUSTRATIONS 
AND PRICES UPON REQUEST 


FIFTH AVENUE & 3/ ! STREET 
NEw YORK 
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Between you and the world your 
hosiery is a protective covering 
that serves to indicate what man- 
ner of person stands within. To- 
day no detail of your dress is more 
carefully scrutinized. In world 


sales Phoenix has been given its 
conspicuous leadership because 
of the remarkable way in which 
it combines beauty and _ protec- 
tion. For all the family it ever 
furnishes long mileage and en- 
during elegance at low cost. 


PHOENIX 
HOSIERY 
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JeweEts or Asta: The Kohinoor, 
famous diamond of history, was 
for centuries one of the spoils of 
old-world war, possessed in turn 
by Persian Shah and Indian Rajah. 


In 1849 it was presented to Queen yy 
Victoria and is now one of the > 
British Empire’s crown jewels. 


Oxpensive? Yes! (‘But users would 
pay more 


Shah of Persia is a high priced soap, made for people who 
appreciate the best and are willing to pay for it. 


It is beautiful as a jewel, with the color, brilliance and 
sparkle of a topaz. 


It is alluring as a bouquet, exhaling the exotic mysterious 
perfume of a garden in full bloom. 


Shah of Persia Transparent Soap is made by an exacting 
process from selected ingredients which are very costly. 
The price is $1.00 for a three-cake box. 


If your dealer can’t supply you, mail us one dollar and your 
dealer’s name, and we will send you a box postpaid. 


CRYSTAL SOAP CO., DEPT. 209, 366 FIFTH AVE... NEW YORK 


Shah of “Persia |e | 


© 1921 Eel 
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U. S. ROYAL CORD 


A famous tire—a famous tread. Acknowl- ! | 
edged among motorists and dealers alike 

as the world’s foremost example of Cord | 
tire building. Always delivering the same 
repeated economy, tire after tire, and sea- 

son after season. The stripe around the 
side-walls is registered as a trade-mark in 

the U. S. Patent Office. 








— 
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With every tire priced at 
true worth what need would 
there be for discounts 











USINESS concerns may 
be divided roughly into 
two classes. 


One goes on the idea that 
the public doesn’t think 
much. The other believes 
that public good sense makes 
the right decision nine times 
out of ten. 

Concern No. 1 likes to keep 
away from facts. Concern No. 2 


is anxious to place all the facts 
possible before people. 


It is interesting to watch these 
conflicting methods working 
out in the tire industry. 


* ¥* * 


Eighteen months ago the 
makers of U. S. Royal Cord 


Tires put themselves on record 
against the unsoundness of the 
“discount” way of selling tires. 


Going right ahead and making 
the par quality tire at a net price. 


Opposing the confusion of “so 
much off list.” Because list prices 
don’t mean anything until the 
real worth of the tire itself is 
proven. Because “discounts” 
mean still less when list price has 
no relation to value. 


Now it is evident the public 








CAs people say 
everywhere 


United States Tires 


are Good Tires 














hasn’t been backward in finding 
out the truth. 
* > 


Rising above all the uncertainty 
of “discount” appeal comes the 
clear, sharp public opinion in 


favor of U. S. Royal Cords. 


More dealers by 36% than a 
year ago. In May 1921 alone an 
increase in sales of U. S. Royal 
Cords of more than 25% over 
May 1920. 


Car-owners know more than 
they let on. They are letting the 
“discount” situation run its 
course. 

And turning to U. S. Royal 
Cords as the par quality tire at a 
net price. 

The most significant thing 
that is happening in tires today. 


United States Tires 


United States G 


Fifty-three 
Factories 





The Oldest and Largest 
Rubber Organization in the World 


Rubber Company 


Two hundred and 


thirty-five Branches 
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its power 





MAKES FRIENDS OF OWNERS 


The sloping hood of the Pilot gives prom- 
ise of its power. Looking forward from the 
wheel suggests sighting down the perfect 
taper of a gun barrel. 

The Pilot is properly-powered, scientifical- 
ly correct for the size and weight of the car. 

It is thoroughly adequate for all needs, and 
gives you exactly the performance you want 
when you want it. 

Drowsily, you can creep along to the pur- 
ring accompaniment of this gently pulsing 
machine, or when occasion demands, quick- 
ly accelerate to the exulting battle note of 
top speed. 

Both the ability and dependability of the 
Pilot’s power largely account for the confi- 
dence of Pilot owners. 


This confidence in, and admiration for 
the Pilot performance grows with the miles, 
as the engine preserves its original excel- 
lence with little attention for months and 
years of service. 


Behind the Pilot car of today stretches 
twelve years of experience; twelve years de- 
voted to building each Pilot car as though 
the Company’s entire reputation rested upon 
that one car. In this way, the Pilot makers 
have earned the enviable good will of Pilot 
owners. 


It is well known that the Pilot car makes 
friends of owners, and it is equally true that 
these friends make new owners for the Pilot. 

Whether you look for power, beauty or econ- 
omy, we urge you to look for the Pilot dealer. 





PILOT MOTOR CAR COMPANY Richmond, Ind. U S.A 



































INTERBORO 





Interborough Consolidated Corporation 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company 
Manhattan Railways Company 
Third Avenue Railways Company 
New York Railways Company 





An impartial and 
unified brochure on 
Interboro and the 
related companies, 
covering fully such 
important angles as 
financial condition, 
powers of the new 
Transit Commission 
and estimated earn- 
ings under an in- 
creased fare. Valu- 
able to all stock- 
holders in the above 
companies. 


Copy sent FREE 
on request 


Ask for A-1 


** Always Without Obligation’’ 


S. S. RUSKAY & Co. 


Established 1877 


42 BROADWAY 


NEW YORK 


Chicago Bridgeport Boston 


| ape, first became upright 
































YONGE STREET 
TORONTO 


is what 


Broadway is to New York 
Both are bustling commercial 
centers alive to their oppor- 
tunities, as the main thorough- 
fares of each so clearly indicate. 


NEW YORK is the bond center 


of the United States 


TORONTO the bond center of 
the Dominion of Canada 


We are in that center, therefore 
in constant touch with all af- 
fairs as they concern the pros- 
perity of the Dominion. 


Ask us to send you our list of 
Canadian government muni- 
cipal and industrial bond 
offerings principal and interest 
of which are payable in New 
York Funds. 


WE KNOW 


CANADA 


The Field of Investment 





MacKAY-MacKAY 
C. P. R. Building 


TORONTO CANADA 





Attractive Rails 
Classified 


HE investment status and outlook 
of promising listed railroad stocks 
are given in issue No. 410 of our In- 
vestment Survey. 
Thrifty investors should also ask for 
our Systematic Saving Booklet S-10. 


Scott & Stump 


Investment Sccuritics 
SPECIALISTS IN ODD LOTS 


Stock Exchange Bldg. 40 Exchange PI. 
Philadelphia New York 


Locust 6480-5 Broad 1331-3 



































INVEST IN 


City of Copenhagen 
4% Loan of 1901 


Interest and principal payable in 
U.S. dollars at a fixed rate of ex- 
change, giving high average yield. 


Ask for Circular H-1 02 


HUTH & CO. 


30 Pine Street New York 


Telephone John 6214 





VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 
The Harding Administration Studies the War Debt 


By MERRYLE STANLEY RUKEYSER 


N a sense, we have drifted, since the 
war, from super-dreadnaught to sail 
boat finance. The borrower who can 

get tens of millions from lenders in a 
single operation nowadays counts him- 
self fortunate. Before the psychological 


| deflation of the readjustment period, 


loans were made in billions. The ordi- 


; | nary Liberty Loan orator was unable 
| , to think in terms of less than ten fig- 


ures. Under special authorization by 
Congress, the United States Treasury 
participated in the grandest loan of all 
times. Since man, emerging from the 
physically— 
no financial operation ever approached 
in magnitude the advances made by the 
government at Washington to the Al- 
lies. A sum, equivalent to the official 
estimate of the national wealth of 
Canada, was turned over to America’s 
co-belligerents in the strife against the 
Teuton. 

Engrossed in small affairs—the con- 
comitants of recession in trade and in- 
dustry—the layman has permitted the 
Allied debt of nearly $10,000,000,000 to 
pass from the forefront of his conscious- 
ness. In taking inventory of the na- 
tion’s affairs, the new Administration, 
however, has directed its attention to 
these debts, and, on the day of writing 
this article, a letter comes from Eliot 
Wadsworth, assistant Secretary of the 
Treasury, with this significant remark, 
“The whole question relating to the 
handling of the foreign obligations held 





| | by the United States is having the most 
| careful consideration.” 


RESIDENT HARDING has brought 

the question before meetings of his 
Cabinet, and a new policy is slowly em- 
erging. Andrew W. Mellon, the Pitts- 
burgh banker, who is now chief of the 
Treasury Department, is immediately re- 
sponsible for formulating a plan, and 
Herbert Hoover, of the Commerce De- 
partment, is known to be more than 
normally interested in the problem and 
already to have contributed dynamic 
ideas. 

The promises of the Allies to pay back 
the Treasury are still in temporary form, 
and early in 1920 the Treasury, free of 
the attributes of a Shylock, postponed 
for three years interest payments on the 
Allied debt. The new Administration 
therefore finds this whole matter of the 
world’s huge financial transaction in the 
pigeonhole of “unfinished business.” 

And the adjustment of the matter is 
not simply an academic interest, of con- 


| cern to professors of mathemathics who 


find their gayest amusement in romping 
through endless columns of figures. The 
Treasury, the giant creditor of the Allies, 
is also the debtor of millions of investors 
at home. It owes virtually a billion 
dollars a year in interest alone, and the 
one of the five war loans—the Victory 
issue—must be paid off (or refunded) 
in 1923 and may be retired in 1922 if 
the Treasury chooses. 

There is a direct connection between 
Liberty bonds and the Treasury ad- 
vances to the Allies, for—roughly—one 
half of all the funds raised by dramatiz- 
ing investing during the fervent and 
sometimes Barnumized Liberty Loan 
campaigns was re-lent by the govern- 
ment at Washington to other countries 
associated with it during the war. The 
ten billion dollar fund was created under 
the first four Liberty Loans only. 

Winning the conflict was the goal in 
those epic days, and procrastination was 
deemed intolerable. The traditional way 
of furnishing credit, or purchasing power, 
to the Allies would have been through 
the sale of foreign bonds directly to 
American investors through bankers, as 


was done in floating the Anglo-French 
loan. But as a practicable matter, it 
would have been impossible to get in- 
vestors to exchange $10,000,000,000 for 
Allied obligations during the war. The 
United States itself was able to sell some 
$21,000,000,000 of securities only by 
combining high credit with noble senti- 
ment. 

The Allies needed the credit to buy the 
sinews of war, including foodstuffs. The 
quickest way was for the government at 
Washington itself to furnish it. The 
Treasury had enormous credit—borrow- 
ing capacity—but no surplus cash. Into 
no stores of golden treasure could it 
delve for the $10,000,000,000 for the 
Allies. It raised the funds by selling 
Liberty bonds and Victory notes to 
Americans. The government lent its 
credit, and the people furnished the cash. 

Here is the situation to-day. The 
American public holds $21,435,370,600 
of Liberty bonds and Victory notes. As 
of June 6, 1921, the United States Treas- 
ury had advanced to the Allies $9,597,- 
518,741. Both of these figures represent 
par value. Liberty bonds, which are 
quoted in the open market place, are 
now selling at a discount, ranging as 
high as fifteen per cent. The Allied 
obligations, however, are locked up in 
Treasury vaults at Washington, and no 
free bidding has fixed their present real- 
izable value. Technically, the United 
States government could insist upon 
payment of the aggregate of the ad- 
vances to-morrow, as the obligations are 
demand obligations, payable at the op- 
tion of the lender. Practically, the 
creditors could not make immediate 
payment. Some bankers doubt whether 
they can ever be expected to pay in full. 
Interest alone, amounting to nearly 
$500,000,000 a year, has been deferred, 
because of the inability of the foreign 
governments comfortably to meet their 
obligations until their recovery from. the 
ailments of war has gone further. 


HE obvious need is that the Allied 

debts to the Treasury, which are in 
addition to those to private investors in 
this country, be funded. This means 
simply that the obligations payable on 
demand be converted into securities 
which mature at some future date, such 
as twenty years hence. Of all the large 
debtors to the Treasury, Great Britain 
seems the most anxious to reach an 
agreement which will put this indebted- 
ness on a more permanent basis. 

At Washington, it has been proposed 
at Cabinet meetings, and at a confer- 
ence between President Harding and 
leading men of finance, that a goodly 
share of the Liberty bonds and Victory 
notes outstanding be retired by turning 
over Allied obligations to the Treasury 
to private investors here. The suggestion 
has been made that the Government 
strike off a large block of Allied promises- 
to-pay from the asset side of the na- 
tional balance sheet and eliminate a 
corresponding amount of Liberty bonds 
from the liability side. When the loans 
were made to the Allies, the American 
public supplied the cash, and the govern- 
ment acted as an intermediary. e 
new idea is to eliminate the Government 
from the operation, and let Great 
Britain, France, Belgium, Czecho-Slo- 
vakia, Italy and the rest become instead 
the debtors of private citizens who ac 
quire their bonds. : 

When out of bureaucratic Washing- 
ton this fresh, energized, tentative pro- 
gram emerged recently, practitioners in 
the world of finance forthwith charac- 


terized it as an “ideal theoretical solu- . 


tion.” But the bond salesmen, ban 
(Continued on page 8) 
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VANITY FAIR’S 


FINANCIAL 
LITERATURE 


BUREAU of 








1. An interesting five-page cir- 
cular has been issued, en- 
titled, ‘Oliver Morosco 
Holding Company”, giving 
details of a plan for building 
a city within a city, the pro- 
duction of Oliver Morosco 
films, and details on the 8% 
cumulative, convertible, pre- 
ferred stock of the company. 
The new city, ‘“Morosco- 
town”, is claimed to be, when 
completed, a large revenue 
producer, aside from profits 
obtained from the productions 
of the company. Rentals from 
stores, apartments and res- 
taurants will be large. 


2. “Getting the Most From 
Your Money”, the 28-page 
booklet of a leading invest- 
ment service, outlining the 
method by which the average 
investor can enjoy half again 
to twice the usual return 
without the risk, worry or 
loss of time involved in ordi- 
nary speculation. 


3. A member of the Philadelphia 
Stock Exchange is distribut- 
ing a booklet on active Ex- 
change securities, entitled 
“Graphic Record’, giving 
summaries of annual reports, 
earnings, working capital, 
dividend records and weekly 
and monthly price swings. 


4. A Wall Street house of 44 
years’ experience has just 
issued a booklet, entitled 
“The Thrift Road to Inde- 
pendence’, describing in an 
interesting and thorough man- 
ner the workings of The 
Partial Payment Plan, details 
on minimum deposit, interest 
rates and procedure of selling. 


5. A Stock Exchange House is 
distributing a circular on 
“Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Company”, giving 
data on the convertible 7% 
5-year Gold Notes, and de- 
tails on the property directly 
owned and operated through 
the Bell Telephone System in 
the States of Missouri, Kan- 
sas, Arkansas and Texas. 


An explicit booklet describing 
“Marginal Trading’? has 
been prepared by a prominent 
odd lot house. It explains 
just what marginal trading 
means and how to open a 
trading account, also the ma- 
chinery with which this busi- 
ness is handled. 


7. “Denmark as a Field for 
American Investors” is the 
title of a booklet prepared by 
an American Investment 
house, This booklet gives per- 
tinent particulars of the prog- 
tress of Denmark, its cities, 
and international loans. 


S 





Your Opportunity 


The investor of to-day is offered the opportunity of purchasing 
high grade investments in which security of principal and income 
is combined with an exceedingly attractive rate of return. 


This situation has been brought about, not from any impairment 
in the equity behind such securities, but because of the worldwide 
demand for capital. Safe bonds may now be purchased at prices 
to yield from 7% to 8% as compared to 444% to 5% returns on 
like securities in pre war times. 


A diversified list of attractive bonds will 
be forwarded upon request for list V-2. 


H. T. CAREY & Co. 


Members of the New York Stock Exchange 
66 Broadway Tel. Bowling Green 3900 New York City 
(ESTABLISHED 1871) 




















SHORT SALES 


—The mechanism and operation of short sales are so vaguely comprehended by 
the investing public, that we have prepared a descriptive booklet on the subject. 


—Every phase of a short sale has been treated from the layman’s point of view 
and, to further clarify the explanation, an illustration has been worked out 
peat which even the totally uninitiated may determine the complete process 
involved. 

—The final object of this booklet is to correct misinterpretations as to what 
constituies a Short Sale 


Write for No. VF-946. Free on Request 


Harvey A. Willis & Co. 


(Established 1901) 
Stocks—Foreign Securities—Bonds 
32 Broadway, New York 

Broad 5360-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9 


Uptown Office, N. Y. 
147 E. 86th Street 


Newark Office 
169 Market Street 

















Tennis, Base Ball and 


Golfers Foot Ball Players use 
jf ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


The Antiseptic Powder to shake into the shoes 
because it takes the friction from the shoe, 
freshens the feet and makes walking a delight. 


Shake Allen’s Foot=Ease into your shoes be- 
fore going on the links and notice the difference 
in your comfort, which often affects your score. 


The Government supplied 1,500,000 Ibs. of 
Powder for the Feet to the troops during the 
war. Be sure to get the genuine Allen’s 
Foot=Ease. At dealers everywhere. 





Ask for Allen’s Foot=Ease to-day. 


























Any one or al! of the above 
booklets will be sent to 
readers on request to the 
Financial Department Vanity Fair 
19 West 44 St. New York City 
Specify literature desired 


by number as indicated in 
border to left of each. 


























Reduce Your Flesh 


_ Exactlywhere desired by wearing 
Dr. Walter’s aml 
Reducing Rubber 


Garments 
for Men and 
Women 
Cover the entire 
body or any part. 
Endorsed by lead- 
ing physicians. 

Send for illus- 
trated booblet. 


Belt with coutil back, $9.00 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter, 353 Fifth Avenue 


(Billing’s Building, ¢th Floor—Entrance on 34th St., 3rd Door East,) NewYork Chin Reducer, $2.50 


Bust Keducer, $6.00 

















Where dollars 
will work 
without watching 


Our financial experience has 
convinced us that the inves- 
tor is best satisfied and best 
served when his funds are 
invested where they will 
work without watching — 
where they will produce a 
good yield and leave him 
free from all anxiety. 


We shall be pleased to sub- 
mit a carefully selected list 
of high grade investment 
securities of the most con- 
servative and best managed 
companies in the United 
States. They may be pur- 
— in denominations of 


Write for our letter N-20 














J.F. McGOVERN & CO. 


Members of Philadelphia Stock 
Exchange 


1430 S. Penn Square, Philadelphia 
32 Broadway, New York 


Orders executed in all markets 





























Why 
Gamble? 









Babson’s Reports 





Ww 
M 





saute 


Statistical Organization Wellesley Hills, 82, 


Bulletin No. H-44 and Booklet, “Getting the 


The basic Law of Action-Reaction 
governs both speculative and_ in- 
vestment markets. While it is im- 
possible for any one to anticipate 
“day-to-day” ripples, the great major 
movements are regular almost as the 
tides themselves. 


Based on fundamental statistics, Babson’s 
reports carefully forecast these major move- 
ments. They enable you to find the real 
“‘buys’’ at low tide—to sell out as your 
holdings reach near the peak—and then to 
buy in again at close to bottom prices. 


Report and Booklet 
on Request [= 


A recent Babson Bul- 
letin and_ booklet 
“Getting the Most 
from Your Money’’ 
will be sent to inter- 
ested investors with- 
out charge. 


Merely Ask for ~ 

Bulletin H-44 s 
Roger W. Babson’s 

Statistical Organization 


Wellesley Hills, 82, Mass. 
(Suburb of Boston) 





The Largest Organization of Its Character 
in the World 


Clip of tere 


For Your 
MEMO Sustetany 


rite Roger W. Babson, founder of The Babson 








ass., as follows: Please send a copy of Special 





Most from Your Money’’—gratis 








Leadership 


Investment 





Canadian Securities 
For the 


American Investor 


@To the American of 
means Canada offers a 
field for investment more 
fertile than the Great 
West of the United States 
twenty years ago. 

@ Our long experience in 
the investment security 
market in Canada enables 
us to advise investors in 
the United States with 
real efficiency. 

@ Our list of securities 
selected with a particular 
view to the needs of the 
investor in the United 
States will be sent gladly 
and gratuitously on your 
request. 


Write for Special List No. 113 


Bryant, Isard & Co 


Members: 
Toronto Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Montreal: 
84-90 St. Francois Xavier St. 


Toronto: 
Canadian Pacific Building 


Private wires to Toronto, New York, Chi- | 
cago, Boston and cities of first importance. 


“Investment Bankers since 1899.” 














Vanity Fair’s 
Information 
Service 


The financial 
section of 
Vanity Fair 
is rendering a 
genuine ser- 
vicetoreaders 
regarding 
their invest- 
ment prob- 
lems. 


Your inquiry 
will receive 
our careful || 
attention. | 


Write to us without | 
obligation 


Financial Department, |! 
Vanity Fair 


19 West 44th St., New York City 














“I WISH I HAD SOME 
MONEY IN THE 
MOVIES.” 


How often have you heard 
men say this?—How often 
have you said it to yourself ? 


Here is a Real Opportunity! 
—a chance to invest in one of 
the biggest, soundest, motion 
picture enterprises in the 
world— 


THE OLIVER MOROSCO 
HOLDING COMPANY 


The name of Oliver Morosco 
is known the world over. 
Most familiar among the 
many great successes which 
Mr. Morosco has produced 
are—“Peg O’ My Heart” and 
“The Bird of Paradise” as 
well as “So Long Letty”. The 
profits from these three plays 
have ranged from $900,000 to 
$1,000,000. 


The Associated First Na- 
tional Pictures, Inc., one of 
the greatest moving picture 
distributing organizations in 
the world has contracted to 
distribute the productions of 
The Oliver Morosco Holding 
Company. 


This contract is an absolute 
assurance that the Morosco 
Motion Pictures will be ex- 
ploited to their fullest finan- 
cial values. How safe and 
sound an investment is of- 
fered is proved by the fact 
that The Oliver Morosco 
Holding Company controls 
all of Mr. Morosco’s the- 
atrical interests—his plans , 
and his theatres—and now 
owns 20 acres in the finest 
residential section of Los 
Angeles. On this site will be 
built—“‘Morosco Town”, rep- 
resenting streets of foreign 
countries — Italy, France, 
China, Bohemia—the shops 
to be rented to reputable 
merchants, restaurateurs, 
etc., so that they will be 
money producers, as well as 
backgrounds for screen pro- 
ductions. 


~ 


We invite inquiries from the Bet- 
ter Class of Investors for further 
information, 


OLIVER MOROSCO 
HOLDING COMPANY 


Financial Department 


25 West 43rd Street New York City 


Oliver Morosco Holding Company 
Financial Department 
25 West 43rd Street, N. Y. C. 


Gentlemen: 


Kindly send me complete data on the 
Morosco Holding Company, the Plays 
to Be Produced and the *Moroscotown” 
Feature.” 

I may be interested in subscribing 
to a block of this issue now offered at 
the first Syndicate Price. It is under- 
stood that this request however, incurs 
no obligation on my part. 














VANITY FAIR 


The Financial Situation 


(Continued from page 6) 


presidents, and private bankers urged 
caution, as is their wont, and wondered 
whether this delightful little scheme 
could be executed. 

Will the American investor ex- 
change Liberty bonds for European 
issues ? 

Under certain conditions and in lim- 
ited amounts the answer to the fore- 
going question is an emphatic “yes,” 
Since the armistice, $1,372,461,000 of 


.Old World obligations were underwrit- 


ten in this country, and sold directly to 
individuals in this country, many of 
whom undoubtedly sold Liberty bonds 
to get cash to take advantage of the 
higher yield offered by the foreign se- 
curities. 

The American government sold its 
own Liberty bonds on no cold-blooded 
business basis. It enlisted dollars, pay- 
ing moderate interest rates varying from 
3% to 434 per cent. Many economists 
contend that it would have been cheaper 
in the long run to have paid higher in- 
terest rates on the bonds, which for pa- 
triotic motives were absorbed at a lower 
cost to the government than the going 
rate for money. Since then interest rates 
have risen with great rapidity, and only 
now is there an indication of a check 
in the rising rental charge on money. 
The Allied obligations to the Treasury 
nominally bear 5 per cent interest. They 
could not be transferred to the public 
until the interest return was substan- 
tially raised. 

It is a nice question how high the 
yield would have to be. It depends on 
many factors, and in the ordinary in- 
vestment market bankers do not fix the 
rate of a new offering until a few hours 
before a public sale is started. Among 
the Treasury’s debtors are countries of 
varying prestige at the frontier of capi- 
tal. At this time, Great Britain is re- 
garded as the best of America’s debtors, 
in a financial sense, and Russia, the 
poorest. 


Fass relinquishment of Liberty bonds 
for European securities by invest- 
ors will have to be voluntary, for the 
Treasury has contracted to pay gold to 
the holders of their bonds. The moral 
obligation of the Treasury to Liberty 
bond holders, moreover, is far greater 
than the terms of the indenture. The 
American government cannot sponsor 
any plan of exchange which does not 
safeguard every holder of “the safest 
security in the world,” even against his 
own lack of expert knowledge about the 
riddles of international finance. The 
ultimate in caution and safety could be 
attained if the Treasury guaranteed the 
principal and interest of the foreign ob- 
ligations accepted in exchange of Lib- 
erty bonds. Such an indorsement has 
been considered by the authorities at the 
capital, and would theoretically render 
the new securities even safer than Lib- 
erty bonds, for to the promise of the 
United States it would also add that 
of one of the Allies. A Liberty bond 
holder would lose nothing in safety if 
he converted it into an Allied obliga- 
tion guaranteed by the American gov- 
ernment. 

In limited amounts, the more choice 
of the refunded obligations would be 
saleable in the open market without a 
guarantee by the United States. Brit- 
ish bonds would find a market without 
indorsement, and international bankers, 
with British connections, are of the 
opinion that the British Treasury would 
resent any suggestion of an American 
guarantee. Once a foreign government 
permitted the United States to guaran- 
tee its securities, bankers feel, it would 
become all the harder to borrow in the 
future solely on their own credit. 

As of June 6, 1921, the advances made 
by the Secretary of the Treasury were 
as follows: 


EID T Te $349,214 ,467 
Ch ES ee eee 10,000,009 
Czecho-Slovakia ......... 61,256,206 
BEIROE sini ios 15's 72's 0 sitio aun 2,997 ,477,800 
Great Britam ......6..5. 4,277,000,000 
CES Cae ee 15,000,000 
Eos icvue exowne tenes 1,648,034,050 
DER ccs Lwebcosakeweu 26,000 
SLOMNVRIED coos soseeis a2 25,000,000 
GEE 546 bb ose eS eae ewes 187,729,750 
Serbia ....sscccssesccess 26,780,465 


LK 
$9,597,518,741 


Of the foregoing obligations held by 
the Treasury, none would bring par if 
dumped into the market place. Pro. 
vided a plan for transferring the se- 
curities from the Treasury to the pub- 
lic were arranged, the yield to the in- 
vestor could be worked out either by 
selling 5 per cent obligations to the pub- 
lic at a sufficient discount to yield 7 
per cent or more or, on the other hand, 
the return to the investor could be 
heightened by raising the interest rate 
on the obligations through agreement 
with the Allies. 


HE Government of the United 

States certainly wants to make 
no profit out of these advances to its 
comrades in arms. It will be unspeak- 
ably fortunate if it breaks even. If the 
obligations are to be made more at- 
tractive, the government at Washing- 
ton should make sacrifices as well as the 
Allies, possibly by selling the securities 
at a discount. If the debt were trans- 
ferred to investors on an acceptable 
basis, the Allies would benefit in di- 
verse ways. First, their credit would 
be improved by cleaning up the present 
muddle; secondly, it is better to have 
many creditors than one, and much less 
likely to lead to political complications. 

Before the United States could think 
of offering Allied securities to the pub- 
lic, it would have to resume negotiations 
with the Allies regarding a funding oper- 
ation. The idea that the whole debt 
should be cancelled has not perished; it 
prevails in certain European quarters 
and to a lesser extent in the United 
States. The Treasury has never counte- 
nanced this theory. Only the securities 
of those nations able and willing to pay 
principal and interest, of course, should 
be transferred to the public. 

From the practical standpoint, the 
main obstacle to shifting the Allied debt 
from the Treasury to investors is the 
magnitude of the advances. Investment 
bankers emphasize this difficulty. But 
why not offer the Allied securities piece- 
meal ? ; 

The psychology of markets would in- 
terfere with this procedure, unless modi- 
fied. The investor would be disinclined 
to take the first block of Allied bonds 
offered, expecting that later the terms 
would be more attractive. 

And yet this difficulty does not seem 
insuperable. The most feasible scheme, 
it seems, would be to offer as a first in- 
stalment the largest amount that the 
market would absorb of the best Allied 
securities available. Some masters of 
finance in the great Wall Street banks 
think that $500,000,000 of British bonds 
would be taken by investors over 4 
period of about six months in exchange 
for designated Liberty bonds or Victory 
notes. The government could check the 
tendency to hold off for later offerings 
by making the conversion privilege on 
certain groups of Liberty bonds expire 
at given dates, such as in six months. 
If the conversion privilege was made 
alluring by inducements affecting either 
interest or maturity, investors wo 
buy Liberty bonds in the open market 


for the purpose of exchanging them : 


into Allied securities, and as a res 
this buying would be an effective means 
of bringing Liberty bonds closer to par. 
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Ship and Sail in American Ships 


Your American Merchant Marine offers 
you fast, luxuriously appointed modern 
steamships with metropolitan hotel service 
of the highest type, affording the traveler 
every refinement, comfort and convenience. 


A freight and shipping service for the 
American exporter and importer, excep- 
tional in speed, reliability and safety to all 
parts of the world. 


See daily papers for schedule of sailing 
dates, ports of call, lists, etc. 


EXPRESS, PASSENGER and FREIGHT SERVICES 
To Japan, China, Manila 


To the Orient & Honolulu’ Atlantic-Pacific Coastwise 
To Europe 











‘T have not yet begun to fight’ 






THe spirit that animated our fore- 
fathers in the glorious upbuilding of 
our Nation on the seas bespoke even 
in those early days an appreciation of 
the vital necessity of an American 
Merchant Marine. 


Our heritage of such patriotic sac- 
rifices to establish for all time a far 
reaching arm of commerce and good 
will, to carry to the nations of the 
world the products of our fields 
and factories together with the spirit 
of American Ideals, demands of 
our citizenry that these noble efforts 
shall not have been made in vain. 


WN 
To South America ‘\ 


Us . THE ADMIRAL LINE MATSON NAVIGATION Co, Paciric Main 8S. 8S. Co. ‘ ~ 
45 B MAIL STEAMSHIP Co., Inc. 17 State Street New York City 120 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 10 Hanover Square, New York City MuNsoN STEAMSHIP Linp) NX 
9 Broadway New York City L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 26 South Gay St., Baltimore, Md. 621 Market St., San Francisco, Cal, 67 Wall St., New York City 


FOR OTHER FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICES, WRITE DEPARTMENT OF OPERATIONS 
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THE NAST 


VANITY FAIR 


INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 








(She 
Ambassador 


‘New York 


VERY ideal of comfort, 
E convenience and ser- 

vice is provided at The 
Ambassador — located at 
Park Avenue and Fifty-first 
Street, convenient to busi- 
ness, theatre and shopping 
districts—already a favorite 
stopping place of those who 
are particular. Here the 
guest will receive a cordial- 
ity of welcome manifested 
through quality of service 
and personal attention. Danc- 
ing in the delightful Ambas- 
sador Garden every day at 
tea-time, during dinner and 
after the theatre. 


Moderate 
Rates 


Notwithstanding The Am- 
bassador’s superior advan- 
tages of location, equipment, 
cuisine and service, rates are 
moderate. 


THE AMBASSADOR 
HOTELS SYSTEM 


The Ambassador, New York 
The Ambassador, Atlantic City 
The Ambassador, Los Angeles 
The Alexandria, Los Angeles 


General offices for The Am- 
bassador Hotels System: The 
Ambassador, Park Avenue 
at 51st Street, New York. 
Telephone : Rhinelander 9000. 


Announcing a 


= 





“George Washington” for 
iterranean next February 


Raymond-Whitcomb Tours will 
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Raymond- Whitcomb 


Mediterranean Cruise 
on the S. S. “George Washington” 





Raymond-Whitcomb Cruises are the perfect way to 
travel. They mean luxurious ships, carefully chosen 
routes, pleasant companions, long, restful days at sea 
and leisurely sightseeing in picturesque foreign ports. 


Typical of their high standard is the chartering of the 


ship has just been completely refitted at a cost of 
$1,250,000 and is the finest and largest American liner. 


Round the World 


easily as to Florida or California. They leave every month from 
September to January and last five to ten months, East or West. 


Other tours to Europe, Japan-China, South America, Alaska, 
Pacific Northwest, Arabian Nights Africa 


Send for booklets desired 
Raymond & Whitcomb Company 
Beacon and Park Streets, Boston 
New York, Philadelphia, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles 


a voyage through the Med- 
and March. This famous 


take you Round the World as 





Thousand Islands 


Bip most satisfying trip 
in America for health and 
recreation. Almost 1,000 
miles of lakes, rivers and 
rapids, including the marvel- 
ous St. Lawrence, historic 
Montreal, interesting old 
Quebec and the renowned 
Saguenay River. 


Up-to-date Canada Steam- 
ship Hotels at Murray Bay 
and Tadousac, Quebec. Golf 
links and a salt-water swim- 
ming pool at Murray Bay. 
Send 2c postage for illustrated 
booklet, map and guide, to John F. 
Pierce, Pass. TrafficManager,Can- 
ada Steamship Lines, Ltd., 196 C. 
S. L. Building, Montreal, Canada. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


A Thousand, Miles of Travel 
A Thousand Thrills of Pleasure 








“Niagara to the Sea” 





for a holiday? 


plans. 


19 West 44th Street 











MIGHT THIS BE YOU? 


Or haven’t you decided yet whether your foot- 
prints will be printed on the sea-sands or those of 
the painted desert when you finally leave town 


If you’re still undecided, perhaps the Travel 
Bureau could help you with some suggestions and 


If you’re going to travel in any direction this sum- 
mer—east, west, or to points north, south, or inter- 
mediate, you'll save yourself time and trouble, and 
any chances of making mistakes, if you consult 


THE NAST 
INTERNATIONAL TRAVEL BUREAU 


New York City 





Wardman Park Hotel 


overlookingRockCreek 
Park, combines cosmo- 
politan luxury with 
country-like charm. 


HARRY WARDMAN ~ ELMER DYER 


President Manager 
Connecticut Avenue and Woodley Road 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 
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OTEL VENDOME 
Gommonwealth Hve. Boston, 
af Dartmouth Street 


BOSTON’S DISTINCTIVE 
HOTEL 











Appealing to a patronage de- 
siring the utmost afforded by 
the art of living. 

oy. accessible to every- 
thing worth while. 


C.H. GREENLEAF CO., Props. 


Everett B. Rich, Managing Director 
Franklin K. Plerce, Associate Mer. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet. 
Ld | 
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The Invisible SAFE 
that accompanies you 


The U. S. dollar, while at a premium 
among the moneys of the world, is 
not proof against loss or theft. 


It remained for a great American 
Institution to provide a simple and 
personal means for protecting the 
traveler’s funds against this loss or 
theft. 


American Express 
Travelers Cheques 


“Insure” the value and the safety of your 
money in traveling at home or abroad. 
Thirty years of world use by travelers has 
made them ‘‘the insured money of all na- 
tions.”” Their value is universally recog- 
nized. Convenient, simple, and handy to 
use, they are an absolute necessity for the 
traveler, summer vacationist or tourist of 
the world. 


Besides, American Express Travelers 
Cheques command for the holder the super- 
service of the American Express Company’s 
world organization, thru its offices and 
thousands of correspondents everywhere. 


In the United States and Canada, use 
the Dollar Cheques in $10, $20, $50, $100 
and $200 amounts; in Great Britain, £5 
and £10 Sterling Cheques; French Franc 
Cheques for France, 200 and 400 Francs. 
Or, as an extra service and convenience — 
our new Travelers Cheque Exchange Order 
for $500, convertible without cost into 
Travelers Cheques. 

Buy them at Express offices or at your 
own bank. 

For all journeys secure your steamship 
tickets, hotel reservations, and itineraries, 
or plan your cruise or tour thru the Amer- 
ican Express Travel Department. 


AMERICAN EXPRESS COMPANY 


65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
International Banking—Shipping—Travel and Foreign Trade 
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Why Many Men 
are Old at 40 


Perhaps the most common cause is 
the disturbed condition of an impor- 
tant gland. Even men of iron con- 
stitution are not exempt from this 
amazingly common irregularity. We 
have for limited distribution, an 
ethically accurate, educational and in- 
teresting 


FREE BOOK 


Its message may prove of unsuspected value to you. It explains how a disturbed 
condition of this vital gland may cause sciatica, backache, painful and tender feet, 
interrupted sleep and other extremely uncomfortable and often serious conditions. 
It tells of Thermalaid, a simple means by which the essential of a new hygienic 
principle, done into convenient form corrects this prostate gland condition and 
its attendant health faults without medicine, massage, or knife. The records of 
its success for five years is incontrovertible. The book is free. Simply address 


THE ELECTRO THERMAL COMPANY 2-AKitk Building 









































FRECKLES 


_ Now Is the Time to Get Rid of These 


Complexion Blemishes 











There’s no longer the slightest need of 
feeling ashamed of your freckles, as Othine— 
double strength—is guaranteed to remove these 


homely spots. 

Simply get an ounce of Othine—double strength— 
from any druggist and apply a little of it night and 
morning and you should soon see that even the worst 
freckles have begun to disappear, while the lighter ones have vanished 
entirely. It is seldom that more than an ounce is needed to com- 
pletely clear the skin and gain a beautiful clear complexion. 

Be sure to ask for the double strength Othine as this is sold under 
guarantee of money back if it fails to remove freckles. 





























But my dear Jimmy, what have collars to do with it ? | 


You see, the first dozen I ever owned were Lion 
Collars, always have been my favorites - and 
“Rampant Lion’’ has first position, he’s number 12 
and favorite. With that hunch, my dear, we can’t 


lose. 
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TAILORS 
& 
IMPORTERS 





The best 
MATERIALS 


The most careful 
WORKMANSHIP 


The most distinctive 
Tt Y¥ Lf s 


Riding breeches and 
all sport clothes 
a SPECIALTY. 


EST. 1875 
ANDREW J. CONNICK 
SON & CO., INC. 


718 Fifth Ave. Cor. 56th St. 
NeaanwW Y ORK Git Yi} 








SPALDING 


Sportwear 
For Men 


Imported Golf Suits 
Golf Stockings | 
Sport Jackets | 

Sport Shirts | 
Flannel Trousers | 
Shoes for All Sports | 
Outing Hats and Caps | 





A. G. SPALDING & Bros. 
523 Fifth Avenue 211 So. State Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 
Philadelphia Cleveland Seattle 
San Francisco Oakland Los Angeles 
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The Importance 
of Being Right 


Vanity Fair’s chief function 
in life is to keep en rapport 
with the best and smartest of 
the myriad things that people 
buy, wear, use or admire. 








So not only does it offer you 
the services of its competent 
shoppers, but it gives you the 
benefit of its discrimination. 
If you’re not sure that the 
thing you want is right or in 
good taste, we'll tell you. 
And if you want it, we'll buy 
it for you without charge. 


WML Ac 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St.. New York City 
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An Unusually Handsome Boot 


Cherry Russia calf, French toe, new English $ $§.00 


raglan blucher, rubber heel. 


“Compare with other makes selling for $14.00” 


London Character Shoes 








Mail orders promptly filled. Send 25¢ for postage and insurance. 














The Original Brush End 
HAND ROLLED CIGARETTE 
Made of Finest 
Turkish Tobacco 


Monogramed and Initialed 
Cigarettes 


$37.00 Ntsainend 


(Minimum order, 500) 


Regular size, $3.50 a hundred as usual 
at leading dealers 


A.C. BRENNIG 


501 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK 























1480 Broadway New York City 
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GOLF and 
KNICKER SUITS 


As desirable for Country, Outing and 
Steamer wear as for use on the Links. 

Designed and tailored by the House 
of Kuppenheimer, with the skill and 
craftsmanship which characterize all 
Kuppenheimer clothes. 


Tweeds, Homespuns and Cheviots. 
Tan and Grey Herringbones—$35. 


8 3 
Broadway at 49th St. 44 East 14th St. 
279 Broadway 47 Cortlandt St. 











THE KUPPENHEIMER HOUSE IN NEW YORK 
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CLOTHES OF PURE 
ENGLISH CHARACTER. 
CONVENTIONAL TROU- 
SERS OR KNICKERS. 
FORTY-FIVE DOLLARS 
AND MORE 


READY-TO-PUT-ON 
TAILORED AT FASHION PARK 


FINCHILEY 


5West 46th. Street 
NEW YORK 
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IMPORTING CO. 


6 EAST 45th ST. 
NEW YORK 


Carefully inspected to in- 
sure uniform burn and 
draft, and packed in cedar 
chests of 100. 
NUMBER ONE 
$3.25 per 100 

Plain, Gold and Cork Tips 
SPECIAL QUAL TY 

Shepard's Hotel Size 


$4.50 per 100 
Plain and 22Kt. Gold Tips 


We believe that this 
is the finest cigarette 
it is possible to pro- 
duce. 





























The Proverbial 
Needle 


We have a nose for needles 
—such treasured trifles as 
rare stick pins and dress 
studs. Haystacks never daunt 
us. We can buy you a camp 
trailer or a custom motor 
body. 


No matter how big or how 
small it is, or how much 
trouble you’ve had search- 
ing for it unsuccessfully, ask 
us. Vanity Fair’s Shoppers 
will tell you where it is. 
They'll buy it for you; and 
they won’t charge a cent for 
the service. 


Vanity Fair Shoppers 
19 W. 44th St., New York City 
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HEN we speak of Stevens-Duryea as 


a permanent car, we do not mean to 


imply that it will never wear out. 


But we believe that a. motor car which still 
remains a quietly running and efficient piece 
of machinery after a quarter-million miles of 
service, is aS nearly permanent as man can 
make it. 


Well-cared-for Stevens-Duryeas built years 
ago, before all the present facilities and ex- 
perience were available, exceeded this record. 
Everything that money and skill can do to 
make the present Stevens-Duryea a better car 
is being done. 


If you have asked what New England Crafts- 
manship adds to the value of Stevens- Duryea, 
the quality of permanence is one concrete 
answer. 


The kind of workmanship that makes such 
permanence possible has been a Stevens- 





Duryea tradition for a generation, and a New 
England tradition for nearly three centuries. 


The Stevens-Duryea of 1921 is more powerful 
and more definitely aristocratic than the 
Stevens-Duryea of past years because the 
same New England Craftsmen who built the 
former models have surpassed even their own 
high standards. 


Those who have never owned a Stevens- 
Duryea, but who have thought through to 
the sound conclusion that permanence means 
economy and enduring satisfaction, are now 
turning to Stevens-Duryea as the complete 
answer to their needs and desires. 


The building of such a car demands infinite 
care over a period of many months. This im- 
poses a natural and arbitrary limitation upon 
its production. It has never been, and it is not 
now, a car that can be built in large quantities 
or on short notice. 


Open Models $8,000; Closed Models $9,500 
AT THE FACTORY 


STEVENS-DURYEA, Inc., Chicopee Falls, Massachusetts 
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Southampton, July 2d. 


KNOW I shall be a complete 
| wreck in the morning, but in 

spite of the trip down from 
town, and the fever of opening 
“The Bluffs” for the summer, I 
simply must sit up a while longer 
and finish reading my little old last 
year’s diary—which I found in a 
drawer under seven gloves, a box 
of Turkish delight, my blue 
feather fan, and a bottle of Quelques 
Fleurs. I think I shall go on with 
it. If this summer fulfills half its 
possibilities, a diary ought to be 
amusing to read next July. 

How funny and far off last sum- 
mer seems. I had just come out 
the winter before—as far “out” 
as my family, Hickson, Thorley 
and an almost unlimited supply of 
bachelor friends could bring me. 
As the inevitable reaction to a win- 
ter of flitting about, I had decided 
to forego frivolous things, and be- 
come one of those nice girls with 
gentle dignity and smooth hair. 
My life was to be filled with quiet 
friendships—and here I am, less than a 
year later, trembling on the brink of being 
engaged to two men, collectively and simul- 
taneously. 

Some time this summer I'll have to decide 
between Randolph and Sam. It’s rather a 
shame I can’t have them both. It would be 
so comfortable to be married to Randolph 
and so amusing to be engaged to Sam. I’ve 
seriously considered tossing a coin, but 
whether it came out heads or tails, I’d want 
the other one, so that it seems quite silly. 
Oh, dear! If only one of them only squinted, 
or wore white socks, it would be easy, but 
they are both so eligible. 


July 5th. 


ew at the club with Randy. Sam sat 
down by the tennis courts and glowered 
so, that I had to put four lumps of sugar in 
my cup to off-set the effect. I am dining 
with Sam to-night, and he’ll be so resigned 
and sweetly indifferent that I'll yearn to 
slap him. Isn’t it a shame that slapping 
has to be a suppressed desire? We’d have 
less of the more dangerous kind, if we had 
that for an outlet. 

Mother’s furious at me because I can’t 
choose between them. I’ve tried to tell her 
that because I want artichokes to-day, it 
doesn’t indicate that I’ll refuse spinach a 
week from next Thursday. For every argu- 
ment in Sam’s favor there’s an equally good 
one in Randolph’s. Sam is Harvard, ’15— 
Randy, Yale, ’13; Sam is Racquet and Ten- 








Ree 








AFTER THE SEA-BATH 
Nancy, the débutante of the diary, after her morning bath in the 
ocean. After one look at her sea-stringy hair Nancy is convinced that 
she understands why the Lorelei spent so much time on the rocks 


nis, Randy’s Piping Rock. Some day Sam 
will join the Knickerbocker Club with his 
father, Randy the Union with his. Randy 
knows what middle distance is and that 
Zuloaga isn’t a tooth paste. Sam shares my 
enthusiasm for Eugene O’Neill and Frances 
White’s ankles. They’re equally adorable 
to play with, so much so that when I’m with 
Sam I like him best, and when I’m with 
Randy he just blots everybody else out of the 
horizon—like “‘irising” out in the movies. 

I ought to go and dress for dinner. Memo 
—tell Felice to remind me to give that pink 
dinner dress to Mother. It’s most too young 
looking for me. 


July 7th. 


AM does sail a boat beautifully. We had 

a gorgeous time this morning. I do think 
it’s Sam. I love to talk to Randy, or even 
just to be with him and not talk—but when 
Sam kisses me—rather quickly, as though 
he hadn’t expected to—I feel as though I 
had a permanent wave in my toes. That’s 
my attitude at this particular moment, but 
after I’ve danced with Randolph to-night 
the combination of moonlight, the music 
(they’re having the Club Maurice people 
down from town) and Randy’s black-velvet 
voice saying lovely things as only college- 
army-Wall-Street-and-three cocktails can 
make him say them—well, it won’t be Sam 
whom I'll lie awake and remember. Oh, it’s 
a frightful mess—I’ve got to straighten it 
out somehow. 


The Diary of a Débutante 


In Which the Eternal Triangle Proves to be More Than Usually Isosceles 


July 15th. 


| MADE an appalling discovery 
last night—Randolph really is 
in love with me. He’s got all the 
usual symptoms, doesn’t enjoy be- 
ing with any other woman, moons 
over the ticker until people scream 
at him, calls any girl he’s talking 
to “Nancy” and then makes it 
worse by trying to explain. 

And as for dear old Sam—I 
found him out long ago. Sam, 
who boasted he’d never been in 
love; that he seriously doubted that 
he ever could be—he hasn’t known 
for days whether my nose was 
shiny or not. It was my nose and 
that’s been enough for Sam. 

What I'll do is to take the canoe 
out this afternoon and go out all 
alone to think it over—I’ve decided 
that I don’t want to play any more. 


Still July 15th—VERY late. 


DID take the canoe out—and it 

came breathlessly near to being 
the last thing I ever took any- 
where. I got fussed, turned 
around too suddenly and the next thing I 
knew the canoe and I were upside down in 
the ocean. For a while I struggled to right 
the thing, but I’d paddled against the surf 
and I was horribly tired. Of course I can 
swim—lI’ve learned every summer since I 
was four—but it seemed so peaceful to just 
hang on and listen to the waves murmuring 
‘“‘phlup, phlup”—such a silly word, but it’s 
what they do say—anyway, I’d decided to 
blow eight bubbles more and then sink when 
I realized that two figures were racing down 
the beach and were plunging toward me. 
They came furiously forward, milling the 
water with long clean strokes, and at last I 
could hear Randy’s voice saying, ‘Hold up, 
dearest, for God’s sake! Just a minute, 
just a second, I’m coming for you”. And 
then suddenly Sam’s voice came over the 
water. ‘Don’t let go, Anne—your father’s 
brought the new Indispensable down from 
town!” 

He’d roused the one thing needed to make 
me hold on to life—and to the canoe—my 
curiosity. 

You see, Sam understands me—poses 
and everything—and loves all the dif- 
ferent ‘‘me’s” there are. He says that being 
married to me will feel just like being a 
polygamist—he’ll adore that. 

And /’ll adore being married to any man 
who realizes that ‘The Indispensable” 
could mean nothing in the world but 
VANITY FAIR. 

M. O. H. 
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THE CLOSING HOUR 


Vanity Fair has just gone to 
press. The delighted contribu- 
tors are seen departing from the 
office, a gay harlequinade, but 
the Editor remains behind to 
scatter roses and strum his 
plaintive guitar 
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Ida Rubenstein, from a drawing by Léon Bakst 


As St. Sebastian, in the Debussy-D’ Annunzio-Bakst Ballet of That Name Recently Produced at the Paris Opera 
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Another Aiken Paper 


How, in the Sound of an After Dinner Song, the Novelist Found the Significance of His Art 


exactly, the spirit of an art no occasion 

could have been more perfectly designed. 
Everything was miraculously as it should be: 
the background, at once rare and inevitable, 
the individuals concerned, the art itself. There 
was, even, the necessary observer, the con- 
sciousness present to give a more or less assem- 
bled meaning to what might otherwise have 
been lost. For all this I was specially glad, 
since it contained the essence, the right reply, 
to a question apt to assume a tone arrogant if 
not actually insulting. The question—to dis- 
pose of that at once—often put to me, was a 
challenge to define the value of a creative art, 
the art of the novelist, admittedly not moral in 
its direction. What good are your pages, the 
demand ran, if they are not, in their first in- 
tention, improving? 

Their first intention, I was in the habit of 
insisting, was to give pleasure. However, 
there was something obviously incomplete in 
the undoubted correctness of that assertion. It 
ignored the measures of truth, of courage, of 
final importance, inevitable to my lofty convic- 
tion. I classed not myself but—the substance 
under discussion—my endeavour with merry- 
go-rounds and Bacardi rum. Yes, all that I had 
tried to say had been ineffectual, only partly 
grasped, until I heard a very sun-browned man 
singing what could not be described as grave 
songs in an Aiken drawing-room. 

To be frank, I had expected little; I always 
did in such circumstances. I had heard that a 
voice had come up from Palm Beach; but this, 
confused with the echoes of an indiscriminate 
and mad gaiety, hadn’t been impressive. The 
man himself should have reassured me, for his 
bronze, while it meant no more than the impo- 
tence of a winter beach, lay over a face rug- 
gedly and wholly masculine. Or if I lacked the 
discrimination to read him correctly there, his 
heavy hands should have better instructed me. 

But there was still another phase of him, 
loudly and complacently heralded, which as- 
sisted my preliminary mistake: while it was 
admitted that he could sing, the strength of his 
auction bridge was positively declaimed. That, 
really, was the base of the interest, the excite- 
ment, the admiration, with which he was re- 
garded. And, in this connection, one of my 
defects was an almost total lack of absorption 
M games; as a relaxation, a relief, for certain 
types of minds, they were comprehensible to 
me; aside from that they resembled entertain- 


ie the difficult purpose of expressing, 


By JOSEPH HERGESHEIMER 


ments formally arranged for people who were 
poor not so much in spirit as in imagination. 
Games, it seemed to me, advanced as conversa- 
tion, wit, personality, retreated; at best, carried 
to a high degree of skill, they were a mis- 
application of ability. To play bridge beauti- 
fully meant long hours at the little unsteady 
tables; for older men, for a great many women 
—yes. But here was a man at the top of his 
power, long and hard and dangerous, who—it 
was said—could sing, waited for by an entire 
colony largely because he could perform some 
minor mental agilities with trays of hearts 
and knaves. 

What, on the whole, I looked forward to, 
was a pleasant barytone delivering, neither 
better nor worse than common, the notes and 
sentiments of the prevailing musical comedies. 
But it was some consolation to reflect that even 
this would be preferable to what I’d be re- 
quired to survive in slightly different sur- 
roundings: there was comparatively little 
danger of a syrup of Shubert; and I should 
not have to listen again to the inaccurate la- 
ment that many brave hearts were asleep in 
the deep. There, at least, I was safe; the house 
at which I was to have dinner was not like 
that, the people were not like that, the man 
himself—who was so dependable through the 
perils of a cross-ruff—was different. It was 
all possible enough. 


HEN, after the silver trays of cocktails— 

in the past I should have described them 

as pale yellow tulips on crystal stems—dinner 
began, I realized that I was very fortunate to 
have been asked. It was not, even for that 
special part of Aiken, an ordinary ceremony; 
I had often seen dishes equally well conceived 
and served; but the dinner as a whole, every- 
thing considered together with everything else, 
was a rare acconiplishment. There was liter- 
ally no one place where improvement was con- 
ceivable: the quail, round and black, a fowl 
crisply brown and tender white, the asparagus 
in aspic, the wine and creme de menthe floated 
with brandy, blended in a lyrical succession 
of flavours, flavours delicate and illusive or 
arresting, as happy as any string of grace notes. 
A measure of conversation was all that, in 
return for so much, was expected of me; and I 
supplied it with willingness, my thoughts con- 
stantly straying back to my shifted plates. I 
wanted to eat and to look, but in place of that 


I talked . . about, of course, books, my 
own and others. A short story I had written 
called Read Them and Weep came up for dis- 
cussion, a story as serious as any of my always 
serious efforts, and it was lightly dismissed, on 
my right, as an amusing trifle. This momen- 
tarily silenced me, for I recalled the fact that 
the story’s subject was the sacrifice of a man’s 
painfully acquired peace for an abstraction of 
veiled and doubtful truth. If this were a trifle, 
then all I had done was sawdust. However, 
refreshed from a goblet, I returned to the dis- 
charge of my obvious small duty, and ex- 
plained how I had become acquainted with the 
process of permanently waving women’s hair. 

At odd times my gaze and interest strayed 
to a man sitting in comparative silence at the 
end of the table—no singer that, a face with a 
heavy aggressive nose, a closed mouth and hair 
colourful with a tone of red. How much more 
engaging, I thought, men were than women; 
by this, I discovered, I meant that the former 
were more individual; the women about the 
table could be predicted in terms of each other, 
at bottom they were very much alike, but the 
men were widely different. When, after the 
conventional feminine exodus, they were gath- 
ered more closely over the coffee and liqueurs 
and cigars, their varied masculinity emerged 
like a dog at last comfortable by a fire from 
which had gone a covertly restraining pres- 
ence. A story then held its audience not 
through a mechanical pretence but—if it had 
one—by its point; it was no longer needful 
for me to speak. 

I had had to talk so much in late years 
that the equable flow of other voices, demand- 
ing nothing from me, was a positive luxury; 
with most that was said I was in ignorance or 
disagreement; but that was unimportant, the 
words themselves were as soothing as the su- 
perlative aroma of the special Corona cigars. 
What, privately, occupied me was the question 
of the validity of my writing—gravity and 
pleasure were inextricably mixed in it. The 
man whose hospitality I was so fully enjoying 
had to do with steel in one of its many indis- 
pensable forms; there could be no doubt of his 
solidity of use. The one at the other end of 
the table was involved in national politics, 
fortunate both for himself and the country. 
Another—but I was intent upon myself; the 
solitude of years of unrelieved composition had 
definitely withdrawn me from a nearness to 
men themselves—there were only two whose 
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deaths could seriously affect me. What was it 
that justified my opinion of, for example, 
Turgenev? Damned if I could decide! Yet 
the fragile pages of Fathers and Sons were 
more durable than steel; and there were, for 
my support, the fragments of Sappho’s songs, 
after how many centuries. Into this broke the 
phrases of a story, an amusing coincidence, 
laid in Paris; it concluded with an accom- 
paniment of laughter and we trailed into the 
drawing-room. 


HERE, viewing them suddenly as a partly 

dispersed group, the women impressed me 
by the perverse loveliness of their dress. It 
was a society, a moment, when gold and silver 
brocades, flexible metallic threads, were pre- 
ferred; and against that predominance cloudy 
green tulle, an expanse of suave rose satin, 
were curiously soft and gracious. The gold 
brocades, scarcely caught at the waists, fell 
heavily, almost with the severity of the me- 
diezval ages, an aspect increased by gilt sandals 
cut away from the arch of the foot and fastened 
with jewel-like buttons and straps. It was a 
brilliant show of the sort I particularly en- 
joyed; for here was a great deal of money put 
to the sole end of ornament, beauty. Women 
themselves were seldom beautiful, scarcely 
ever graceful; but all that had been conquered, 
dispensed with. 

Proportions originally planned for the utili- 
tarian purpose of maternity had—in, as it 
were, the putting of the cart before the horse— 
been converted to a purely zsthetic, well—in- 
centive. These women, in the expenditure of 
their time and thought and wealth, were not 
addressed to the nursery and pantry. They 
had discerned the fallacy of the proverb that 
the way to men’s hearts lay through their stom- 
achs; or perhaps the hearts, the fidelity, of 
men served no longer the ends of feminine 
ambition. They distinctly gave me the im- 
pression that what, it might well be sub-con- 
sciously, they were after were the compliments 
of constantly new, limited admirations. From 
these rose the thrills which were becoming in- 
creasingly difficult to gather. 

That, then, was their affair—to extract from 
charms fading with tragic rapidity reanimating 
and reassuring emotions; not great feeling, 
which was destructive to the turn of a cheek, 
the fullness of a throat, but gratifying sensa- 
tions. They had had youth, children, love, 
but none of these things had notably stayed 
by them; and now, maybe with a dim sense of 
their loss, they were grasping artfully at a 
semblance where once had been reality. 

Their wisdom or unwisdom, poverty or 
richness, brought up nothing more in me than 
the effort of understanding; any condemnation 
of their casual loveliness lay outside my need. 
Rather I was glad of it, since it invested them 
with meaning, gave them to me for the effects 
I constantly tried to produce. A thousand 
dollars for a dress or the thousand dollars for 
the starving children of Asia in Europe. I am 
very much afraid that I preferred to have it 
spent with Doucet. Abstractly, of course; if a 
parchment-like child with protruding bones 
had been visible I should have lost my indi- 
viduality in sentiment at once. But no victim 
of the Turks was present; and the utmost in 
the civilization of appearances was; I was 
happy to participate in it. A slow mingling 
_of black coats and powdered shoulders fol- 
lowed, a blurring of the air with cigarette 
smoke, and my gaze fell upon the ubiquitous 
piano. 

There was a settling on the floor of skirts 
and silken ankles, a vague premonitory general 


sigh of anticipation, and the long young man 
with the brown face and wide hands sat tenta- 
tively on the piano stool. A trace of abstrac- 
tion enveloped him, a preliminary mood I 
knew well—the room, the people, were dissolv- 
ing before the unfolding of his inner, subjec- 
tive feeling. There were various demands for 
various songs, and he struck a true opening 
chord . . . it was then that I had my sur- 
prise. With a simple accompaniment, in a 
voice that might or might not be good, he cre- 
ated for me such an illusion of the war, the 
rumbling and dash and lurch of the caissons. 
of the desperate valour of men, that—detesting 
combat—I was whirled heroically toward a 





Batterie 
JEAN COCTEAU 
SOLEIL je t’adore comme les sauvages 
a plat ventre sur le rivage 


Soleil tu vernis tes chromos 
tes paniers de fruits, tes animaux 


Fais-moi le corps tanné, salé, 
fais ma grande douleur s’en aller 
Le négre dont brillent les dents 
est noir dehors, rose dedans 


Moi je suis noir dedans et rose 
dehors, fais la métamorphose 


Change moi d’odeur et de couleur 
comme tu as changé Hyacinthe en fleur 


Fais braire la cigale en haut du pin, 
fais-moi sentir le four a pain 
L’arbre 4 midi rempli de nuit 

la répand le soir 4 cété de lui 


Fais-moi répandre mes mauvais réves 
soleil, boa d’Adam et d’Eve! 


Fais-moi un peu m’habituer 
a ce que mon pauvre ami Jean soit tué 


Loterie, étage tes lots 
de vases, de boules, de couteaux 


Tu déballes ta pacotille 
sur les fauves, sur les Antilles 


Chez nous sors ce que tu as de mieux 
pour ne pas abimer nos yeux 


Soleil, Buffalo Bill, Barnum 

tu grises mieux que l’opium 

Tu es un clown, un toréador, 

tu as de chaines de montre en or 


Tu es un négre bleu qui boxe 
les équateurs, les équinoxes 


Soleil je supporte tes coups 

tes gros coups de poing sur mon cou 
C’est encore toi que je préfére 
soleil, délicieux enfer 











death not worth a moment’s fear. The reverse 
of courageous, I was filled with courage; pa- 
triotic in a limited way, I was charged with 
the self-forgetting virtue of absolute service; 
rather short of breath, I felt that I could fight 
for years. 


HEN he had finished with the war, won it 

in a few lines, I went out to an en- 
closed veranda, where I was alone, and stared 
thoughtfully at the flowered chintz hangings. 
I was, to put it abruptly, annoyed at myself, 
at the singer and the audience pattering their 
applause: I should have recognized such a 
talent before a phrase had sounded; the singer 
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obviously was ignorant of what, in its fullness 
he possessed; and the others were far too com- 
placent in their acceptance of what was for 
them but an added thrill. They had known 
he could sing—but, overwhelmingly against 
that, he was one of the best bridge players in 
the United States. I heard in imagination his 
resonant voice counting the odd tricks, I say 
him searching them for the aces. And then. 
suddenly, he was singing again. In itself the 


-song was undistinguished, but the simplicity 


of its narrative, the story of a man who had 
gone into the frozen North, there fallen in love 
with an arctic queen, and who wished never 
to come home again, offered the voice its per- 
fect opportunity. Except mentally, I was not 
adventurous, I hated the cold, food out of 
cans, humanity in its rough aspects depressed 
me . . . and yet the magic of a wandering 
spirit; brutal days on snow-shoes moving 
slowly toward the empty glory of the aurora 
borealis; a passion, a love primitive and dan- 
gerous; a schooner packed against black and 
icy water, under barren and black cliffs, 
dragged me out of Aiken, from a softening 
comfort, and flung me across Alaska. 


WAS more moved than, sophisticated in 

such processes, I was willing to admit; in its 
way, in a very fine way, this was an authentic 
art. The masculinity of tone, vibrant rather 
than loud, always deep, was a clear medium 
for the expression of men’s longings, for the 
superiority of what, contrary to the fact, they 
desired to be. The seated men in fine linen 
and pearls, forever past their youth and 
strength, debilitated like myself, spent or 
spoiled, were, for the moment, being given 
back their aspirations; they were carried once 
more, in illusion, in an art, to the old contempt 
for safety, comfort of the flesh, confining walls; 
they were, in its first meaning, men. 

The women, gazing reflectively at the accu- 
mulations of spiritual and visible fat to which 
they were securely or insecurely tied, must have 
had a sensation of sharp revolt. For women, 
high, low and middle, had a fixed preference 
for slender erect strength, the temperament of 
Orpheus in the mould of Ajax. Monotonous 
men were fatal to the romantic instinct which 
kept so much that was feminine alive. The 
force of the contrast between what was created 
for them out of song and what they saw must 
have been overwhelming. They applauded 
again, with veiled eyes; and I realized that 
trouble was in store for the bald, the captious, 
the complacent and the blind. 

This, then, contained the whole scope, the 
purpose, of an imaginative and creative art— 
it held for men the memory and force of their 
most cherished hopes and ideals, it made for 
women the flawless image of their love. It 
raised, in its duration, dusty and vain lives to 
the purity and splendour of a cloudless upper 
air; it gave again, made perpetual, what had 
irrevocably gone from the plane of facts. The 
pages of a novel, like the cadences of a song, 
whispered with voices, softly stirred with 
skirts, footfalls in slippers; they rang, as well, 
with the brazen challenges of trumpets, the 
falls of rivers, the sweep of the wind in forests, 
they had a still deeper significance—the com- 
municated reflection of spiritual and solitary 
pain: this, too, happened on the Volga, they 
said. Whatever was kindling in men, all pos- 
sible bravery, the surgery of truth, was Te- 
corded for its passing from hand to hand, from 
lite to life, generation to generation. 


Then, the singing at the piano over. the . 


cutting for auction bridge partners was impa- 
tiently begun. 
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L’ODALISQUE 
Painted in 1842 and now in the possession of Sir 
Philip Sassoon. Jean Auguste Dominique Ingres 
lures the modern by the admirable integrity of his 
design and the severe discipline to which he sub- 


MME. DE SENONES 
The exhibition in the new Gallery in the Rue de la 
Ville l’Evéque has been brought together from mu- 
seums and hitherto unapproachable galleries 


MME. DE MONTESSIER 


The retrospective exhibition 
of Ingres’ painting has been 
arranged by the Comité 
Ingres under the patronage 
of the President of France 
and Marshal Foch. The 
committee includes Mr. 
Walter Berry, President of 
the American Chamber of 
Commerce in Paris, and 
Comte Etienne de Beaumont 
to whose energy the exhibit 
is chiefly due 


L’ODALISQUE (Cont.) 
jected himself and his painting. His creed is “Dessi- 
nez purement, mais avec largeur. Dessinez longtemps 
avant de songer a peindre. Quand on construit sur 
un solide fondement, on dort tranquille”’ 


VICOMTESSE DE TOURNON 
Among the paintings are the portraits of Bonaparte 
as First Consul, the Duc d’Orleans, and the large 
collection from Ingres’ native town of Montauban 


A Retrospective Exhibition of the Paintings of Ingres 


An Important Collection, Recently Exhibited in Paris, Which Will Probably Be Brought to America in the Autumn 





MOFPETT 


ERNEST LAWFORD 


Is to play the part of Clive 
Champion-Cheney, the long-since 
deserted husband, in the Ameri- 
can production of “The Circle”, 
which has recently proved such 
a success at the Haymarket 
Theatre in London 


ESTELLE WINWOOD 


Is cast for the réle played in 
England by Fay Compton, that 
of Arnold Champion-Cheney’s 
wife, who, about to leave En- 
gland with her lover, is con- 
fronted by her husband’s mother 
and her lover, Lord Porteous, 
both now in their decrepitude 





NICKOLAS MURAY 


CHARLOTTE FAIRCHILD 
JOHN DREW 
Lord Porteous has years before the play opens 
voyaged to France in romantic fashion with Lady 
Catherine Champion-Cheney (Mrs. Leslie Carter) 


BENJAMIN, PARIS 


MRS. LESLIE CARTER 


Is returning to the American 

stage to play Lady Kitty. Her 

run-down and dreary position 

with Lord Porteous fails to have 

any deterring effect on the 

would-be elopers—hence ‘The 
Circle” 


VANITY FAIR 


A. E. MATTHEWS 
An English actor who is to be 
the Arnold Champion-Cheney of 
the play. The rdle is that of a 
worthy but dull M. P. whose 
wife’s action justifies the opin- 
ion that no one ever heeds a 
horrible example 


NOTM 
JOHN HALLIDAY 
A Scotchman who was seen last season with 


Margaret Anglin in “The Woman of Bronze”. 
His part is that of the amorous intruder 


The Cast of the Circle Resembles a Six-pointed Star 


Somerset Maugham’s Cynical Comedy is Announced for New York in the Autumn 
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Who Was That Lady I Seen You Walking With? 


Suggesting That Stage Humour Is Better Off for the Brave Touch of Backroads and Burlesque Shows 


implored her gentleman friend to 
speak to her roughly, using hedge 

and highroad talk. Theatrical man- 
agers have now come to realize that 
many of us who may never hope to be 
duchesses are still swayed by this 
back to the soil movement. The hu- 
mour of musical comedy grows more 
robust as the season wanes. It is 
broader, thicker and, to my mind, 
funnier. Comedy, like Antaeus, must 
keep at least a tiptoe on the earth. 
When the spirit of fun begins to 
sicken it is time that he should be hit 
severely with a bladder. Having been 
knocked down, he will rise refreshed. 
All of which is preliminary to the 
expression of the opinion that Jim 
Barton, now playing at the Century 
in The Last Waltz, is the funniest 
clown who has appeared in New York 
this season. Mr. Barton was discov- 
ered in a burlesque show by some as- 
tute theatrical scout several seasons 
ago. Burlesque was several rungs 
higher in the ladder than his starting 
point, for his career included appear- 
ances in carnivals and the little shows 
which ply up and down some of the 
rivers, giving nightly performances on 
their boat whenever there is a cluster 
of light big enough to indicate a vil- 
lage. Jim Barton has been trained, 
therefore, in capturing the interest and 
attention of primitive and unsophisti- 
cated theatregoers. This training has 
encouraged him in zest and violence. 


Ti Duchess in Clair de Lune 


THE CYCLA- 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





Mr. Reynolds, 


liking a defense is possible. The in- 
flux of burlesque methods ought to 
have a thoroughly cleansing influence 
in American musical comedy. More re- 
fined entertainment has often been un- 
pleasantly salacious, not because it was 
daring but because it was cowardly. 
Familiar stories of the smoking car 
and the barroom have been brought into 
Broadway theatres often enough, but 
in disguised form. They have minced 
into the theatre. The appeal created 
by this form of humour has been never 
to the honest laugh but to the smirk. 
If I were a censor I think I would al- 
low a performer to say or do almost 
anything in the theatre if only he did 
it frankly and openly. The blue pencil 
ought to be used only against furtive 
things. You may not like smut, but 
it is never half so objectionable as 
shamefacedness. The best tonic I can 
think of for the hangdog school of 
musical comedy to which we have 
fast been drifting is the immediate 
importation to Broadway of fifty 
comedians exactly like Jim Barton. 
Of course, the only trouble is that 
the scouts would probably turn up 
with the report that there was not 
even one. 


A New Comedian 


TILL rumour is going about of at 
least one other. I am reliably in- 
formed that Bobby Clark of Peek-A- 
Boo is one of the funniest men of the 
year. Unfortunately I am not in a po- 


It has impressed upon him the con- 
ception that the fundamental appeal to 
all sorts of people and all sorts of in- 
telligences is rhythm. “When in doubt, 
dance” is his motto. 


The Bravery of Burlesque 


MEN TREE 
These two sketches 
are by James 
Reynolds for a 
new ballet in the 
Ziegfeld Follies 
of 1921, in which 
the principal réle, 


who has been for 
the last two years 
one of the princi- 
pal designers for 
the Greenwich 
Village Follies, 
has written and 
prepared designs 
for two of the 


sition to make a first hand report be- 
cause on the night his show opened at 
the Columbia I was watching Mixed 
Marriage break into another theatre, 
or attending a revival of John Fergu- 
son or something like that. 





PeiMaRILy he developed his danc- 
ing as something which should make 


people laugh. It was, and is, full of be played by ae ood 

stunts and grotesque movements and Florence O’Deni- pl Pr Por 
surprising turns. But it has not re- onc ye : Dauphin”, a rich- 
mained just funny. Consciously or tale of Daphne, , oe 


unconsciously he knows, just as {he 


Charlie Chaplin knows, that funny 
things must be savoured with some- 
thing else to capture interest completely. 
And when you watch the antics of Barton 
and laugh there comes unexpectedly, every 
now and then, a sudden tightening of the 
emotions as you realize that some particu- 
lar pose or movement is not funny at all, but 
4 gorgeously beautiful picture. For instance, 
When Barton begins his skating dance the first 
teaction is one of amusement. There is a 
Tecognizable burlesque of the traditional stunts 
of the man on ice, but that is lost presently in 
the further realization that the thing is amaz- 
ingly skilful and graceful. Again he follows 
a Spanish dancer with castanets and seems to 
depend upon nothing more than the easy laugh 
accorded to the imitator, but as he goes on it 
isn't just a burlesque. He has captured the 
whole spirit and rhythm of the dance. 


that of the hama- 
dryad of the cy- 
clamen tree, will 


t tree becom- 
ing a maiden. 


numbers 





HERE is, perhaps, something of hypocrisy 

and swank in taking the performance of 
Barton and seeming to imply, “Of course I 
like this man because I see all sorts of things 
in his work that his old burlesque audiences 
never recognized”. It is dishonest, too, be- 
cause as a matter of fact I like exactly the 
same things which won his audiences in the 
old Columbia circuit. I have never been able 
to steel myself against the moment in which 
the comedian steps up behind the stout lady 
and slaps her resoundingly between the shoul- 
der blades. Jim Barton is particularly good 
because he hits louder and harder than any 
other comedian I ever saw. But even for this 


Ziegfeld Follies— 
“The Cyclamen 


tasy of XVIIIth 
Century France 


Accordingly, I missed the scene in 
which Bobby Clark tries to put his 
head into the lion’s mouth. Clark 
must be a good comedian, because he 
sounds funny even when you get 
him at second or third hand in the 
form, “And then you see he says, 
‘You do it fine. You even smell like 
a lion. Take off the head now and 
we'll get along.’ ” 

As it has been explained to me, Clark and 
the other comedian are hired by a circus be- 
cause the trained lion has suddenly become too 
ill to perform. Clark’s partner is to put on 
a lion’s skin and pretend to be a lion while 
Clark goes through the usual stunts of the 
trainer, including the feat of putting his head 
into the lion’s mouth. At the last minute the 
lion recovers and is wheeled out on to the 
stage in a big cage. Clark believes the animal 
is his partner in disguise and compliments him 
warmly on the manner in which he roars. 
Finally, however, he becomes irritated when 
there is no response, except a roar, to his re- 
quest, “‘Take off the head now and come on”. 
After a second roar Clark remarks with no 
(Continued on page 74) 
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PAUL AT SIX YEARS 


On dit... on dit, messieurs, que 
l'amour ne meurt jamais. Jamais? Ah, 
nous verrons ce que nous verrons. Voila! 
Consider the life of M. Paul, often called 
the Great Lover. From the age of six 
Paul loved. First came Phrynette, his 
playmate—ah, the little dears! 


Sketches by 
CHARLES MARTIN 











SL ae \ . % [ Bentiq 
ic. Sn ptensattninnstasnianara ———— ee 
THE MIDDLE YEARS 
At five and thirty Paul is still married but the lady 
above is not Paul’s wife. Ah, what joy—the Great Lover 


has not succumbed to matrimony and domestic bliss. 
The Artist still lives! 


















VANITY FAIR 





PAUL AT SEVENTEEN 


And then Paul grew to manhood. And 
when the first faint flush of down ap- 
peared upon his rosy cheeks and his voice 
groped strangely for the lower register, he 
met Colette. Ah, Paul will never, never 
forget Colette, for it was she who taught 
him much he had longed to know 


PAUL AETAS TWENTY-FOUR 


But at the age of four and twenty Paul 
married Cécile, and his career as the Great 
Lover seemed ended. When matrimony 
seizes a man, his days as an artist are 
often over. But there were those who 
s’.vok their heads and muttered, “Ah, but 
remember, love never dies” 





THE DANGEROUS AGE 


And so at sixty we see the Great Lover, toujours jeune, 

toujours amoureux, a lifetime unselfishly devoted to the 

faithful pursuit of an ideal. Messieurs, vous avez tout 
a fait raison. L’amour ne meurt jamais! 


Love Never Dies 


Extracts from the Life of Paul, the Great Lover, who Proved the Immortality of Cupid 
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ROLLO AT LUNCHEON 


Showing Little Rollo.—who 

thought that when people took 

luncheon at the Ritz, they took 

it in a basket—and the very 

urbane society in which he 
found himself 


Rollo’s Day With a Débutante 


How Our Innocent Little Hero Appeared at the Ritz With His Very Modern Cousin 


We have already told in a previous issue 
how Rollo’s family decided to move from 
their pleasant farm to an apartment in the city. 
It is now our privilege to accompany Rollo on 
some of the expeditions by which he was not 
only greatly entertained but from which he also 
acquired much valuable instruction. While 
primarily intended for youthful minds, it is the 
author's hope that older persons as well may 
find useful lessons in the experiences of our 
innocent little hero.— EDITOR. 


green cricket, which Jonas had made 

for him, in a very discontented frame of 
mind. He was staring at the open fireplace, in 
which were three birch logs; or rather he had 
at first thought they were logs, until Jonas 
pointed out to him that they were only clever 
imitations made of iron, full of tiny holes, 
through which flowed an evil-smelling odour 
called gas when Jonas turned a small faucet. 
Rollo was at first mightily amused at these 
logs, and admired especially the life-like way 
in which the bark was shown to be covered 
with moss on one side. 

“They are much prettier than real logs”, 
said he, and thought he should never tire of 
turning them on and off and making them 
sparkle and blaze and smell. 

In spite of all this, Rollo was dull and de- 
spondent. He was just beginning to wonder 
whether he should go out in the hall and push 
the elevator-buttons, or remove the telephone 
receiver from the hook, or what he should do 
to amuse himself when his mother looked up 
from a letter she was reading and said, “Rollo, 
how should you like to go to luncheon to- 
morrow with your cousin Stella?” 

“Splendid”, said Rollo, ‘anything for a 
change. But I did not know I had a cousin 
Stella. Who is she?” 

“She is not really your cousin”, said his 
mother, “but the daughter of an old friend of 
mine, Mrs. Bradley. We have always spoken of 
her as Aunt Estelle. Stella is about your age. 


Ors: day Rollo was sitting on the little 


By GEORGE S. CHAPPELL 


She lives in the city and would. like to have 
you lunch with her to-morrow at the Ritz. She 
is a débutante or what I prefer to call ‘a bud’.” 

‘What is that?” asked Rollo eagerly. 

Rollo’s mother explained that ‘“‘a bud” was 
the term used to describe an innocent young 
lady who is just beginning to go about to soci- 
ables and lectures by herself. 

So pleased was Rollo with his plans for the 
morrow that he played quite contentedly until 
bedtime and was not surprised to hear his 
father say, ‘Our little Rollo is so good to-day! 
‘ . there must be something the matter 
with him”. 





ROLLO AT THE RITZ 


Rollo took the precaution on his second visit 

to the Ritz to take his fish-line and bobbin, 

having discovered that the fountain contained 
a fine line of gold fish 


Rollo at first thought he should take his 
luncheon with him in a _ basket, but his 
mother explained that she did not think Mr. 
Ritz would like that, and that in the city 
“luncheon” meant the noon-day meal. 

“Remember, my son”, said his father, “this 
is to be your dinner, so eat heartily and enjoy 
yourself. Here is a dime for pocket-money, 
but be sure not to spend it”. 

Rollo had no difficulty whatsoever in find- 
ing the Ritz, but, once there and safely 
through the strange doors which revolved like 
a great mill-wheel, it was quite another matter 
to find his Cousin Stella. Rollo decided to 
solve his own difficulty in the simplest way. 
Standing in the center of the hallway, he 
shouted lustily, “Cousin Stel-la! Cousin 
Stel-la!” It was not long before he heard an 
answering voice cry, “Rol-lo”, and saw a 
beautiful young lady waving and beckoning to 
him from a table in the corner. Walking 
toward it, Rollo said, “Is this Cousin Stella?” 
It was even so, and Rollo, after bowing very 
low and presenting his cousin with a large, 
bright orange which he had brought for her, 
took his place by her side and the famous 
luncheon began. 

Besides his cousin Stella there were at the 
table two others, a young lady named Anna- 
belle Litchfield and a lad about Rollo’s age 
whose name was Rupert Hogan. Rollo made 
his best bow to each and said, “I am very 
pleased indeed to make your acquaintance”, 
just as his mother had taught him from the 
deportment book which Jonas had purchased. 
Soon the young folk were chatting merrily. 
Indeed there were so many strange and won- 
derful things to see and hear, that Rollo could 
scarce taste the delicious food that was set be- 
fore him, though, taste it or not, he remembered 
his father’s warning to eat as heartily as 
possible. 

First of all there was a band of music, the 
like of which Rollo had never heard before. 
There was also the prettiest little fountain, 

(Continued on page 82) 
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REHBINDEK, PARIS 


Leonora Hughes—Once of America 


And Now, Since Her Appearance with Maurice as a Partner, One of the Most Popular Dancers in Paris 
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Rhyme and Relativity 


A Page of Parodies Showing the Possible Influence of the Einstein Theory on Our Contemporary Poets 


The Dance of Dust 
By Conrad Aiken 
So, to begin with, ghosts of rain arise 
And blow their muffled horns along the 
street... 
Who is it wavers through this nebulous cur- 
tain, 
Floating on watery feet? 
Wind melts the walls. A heavy ray of star- 
light, 


Weighed down with languor, falls. Black 
trumpets cry. 
The dancers watch a murder. Cool stars 


twinkle. 
In a broken glass, three faded violets die. 


And so, says Steinlin, the dust dissolves, 

Plots a new curve, strikes out tangentially, 
Builds its discordant music in faint rhythms 
Under a softly crashing sea. 


“I am the one” he cries, “Who stumbles in 
twilight, 

I am the one who tracks the anfractuous 
gleam”... 

The feeble lamps go out. 
storm of silence... 

What do we wait for? 


The night is a 


Is it all a dream? 


Einstein Among the Coffee-Cups 
By T.S. Eliot 


EFLECTIVE rhythm under seas 
Where Sappho tuned the snarling air; 
A shifting of the spectral lines 
Grown red with gravity and wear. 


New systems of codrdinates 
Disturb the Sunday table-cloth. 

Celestine yawns. Sir Oliver 
Hints of the jaguar and sloth. 


A chord of the eleventh shrieks 
And slips beyond the portico. 

The night contracts. A warp in space 
Has rumors of Correggio. 


Lights. Mrs. Blumenthal expands; 
Diaphragm and diastole. 

The rector brightens. Tea is served; 
Euclid supplanted by the sole. 


The New Atom 


By Louis Untermeyer 


Ave suddenly analysis 

Grows futile; thought and language rasp. 

And all dimensions are contained in this 
One restless body that I clasp. 


Atoms disintegrate while drums 

Beat their red lightnings through each vein, 
And every crowded molecule becomes 

A world, a bleeding battle-plain. 


A thousand orbits twist and glow, 
The flesh reveals its secret den... 

And so (in thyme) I leave the earth, and so 
I come to your white breast again. 


By LOUIS UNTERMEYER 





HIS is the day of the anthologies. There 

is scarcely an animal, school of thought, 

experiment in technique, locale or topic of 
conversation that has not been made the ex- 
cuse for a collection of verse. We have an- 
thologies of songs by women, songs for men, 
jingles for children; anthologies of prose- 
poems, ghost poems, horse poems, cat poems, 
doggerels; anthologies of poems about war, the 
dance, gardens, Christianity and Kansas. 

It is all the more amazing, therefore, to 
realize that no one has made a timely collec- 
tion of poems inspired by the Einstein Theory 
of Relativity. The fact that there are, as yet, 
few such poems to be gathered, is beside the 
point. A proper presentation of Relative Mo- 
tion, of Substitutes for Gravitation, of the 
Michelson-Morley Experiments, of Time as a 
Fourth Dimension, of Detiected Light-rays, of 
non-Euclidean Warps in Space, of the Shifting 
of Spectral Lines toward the Red—by calling 
attention to these provocative phenomena, a 
new impulse would manifest itself in the work 
of our contemporaries. 

Poetry, as has been said, is the most respon- 
sive of all mediums if it can only find some- 
thing to respond to. The following verses are 
examples of what, after a course of Easy Les- 
sons in Einstein, one might expect from a few 
of our most representative poets. 











Guessers 
By Carl Sandburg 


LD man Euclid had ’em guessing. 
He let the wise guys laugh and went his 
way. 
Planes, solids, rhomboids, polygons— 
Signs and cosines— 
He had their number, 
Even the division of a circle’s circumference 
by its diameter never fazed him— 
It was Pi to him. 
Galileo told ’em something. 
“You're nuts,” they said, “you for the padded 
cell, 
you for the booby hatch 
and the squirrel cage.” 
“Have your laugh,” he answered. 
“Have your laugh and let it ride. 
Let it ride . . for a thousand years 
or so.” 
Newton let ’em grin and giggle. 
He smiled when they chuckled, “Nobody 
home.” 
He looked ’em over 
and went on listening to damsons, lis- 
tening to autumn apples falling with 
their “now you see it, now you don’t.” 
“Maybe,” is all he told ’em, “perhaps is 
all the answer ... perhaps and... who 
knows ... in a thousand years.” 
And now, bo, here’s this Einstein; 
Good for a laugh in all the funny sections, 
Sure-fire stuff in the movies, comic-operas, 
burlesque, jazz parlors, honky tonks, 


two-a-day. 
Somebody asks him “How about Euclid? ... 
Was he all twisted? ... And is it true 


your kink in space will put the kibosh 
on Copernicus?” 

Einstein looks ’em over and tells ’em “Maybe 

...and then again. . . perhaps.” 

He says “The truth is all—supposing...the 
truth is all... come back and ask me... 
in a thousand years.” 


From “The Ohm’s Day-Book” 
By Edgar Lee Masters—Later Style 


AKE any spark you see and study it: 
It brightens, trembles, spurts and then 
goes out. 
The light departs and leaves, we say, behind— 
Who knows? 
Succinctly, then, great men and little 
sparks 
Are all the same in some vast dynamo 
Of humming ether, ringed with unseen coils. 
Now here am I, the smallest unit of 
Electrical resistance. What to me, 
You’d say, are systems of codrdinates, 
Or spectral lines, or vibgyor or all 
The Morley-Michelson experiments? 
Just this, the tiniest flash of energy, 
Started beyond the furthest reach of space, 
Makes ripples that will spread until the rings 
Circling in that black pool of time, will touch 
All other forms of energy and light. 
Everything is related, all must share 
Uncommon destinies. 
The problem is 

To find the hidden soul, it’s with ourselves— 
Within ourselves, if we know where to look, 
A fourth dimension of reality. 
But let us take an instance: Some one’s shot. 
Where? .At Broadway and Forty-second 


Street. : 
The place is fixed by two codrdinates, 


Crossing at sharp right angles in a plane. 
But was it on the ground or in the air, 
Below the surface or the thirtieth floor 

Of that gray office-building? Knowing this, 
Fixes the third dimension. But we must 
Still find a fourth to make it definite; 
Concretely, time. If then we trace the source 
And, having clearly mapped the physical, 
The soul .... America .. . (and so on) 


Empty Spaces 
By Edna St. Vincent Millay 


OVE has gone as water goes, lisping over 
gravel,— 

Oh, I knew that he was false with eyes that 
shifted so— 

All that’s free is out of me, I have no wish to 
travel; 

How can I remain here?—and I don’t know 
where to go. 


What is time and space to me, mass or gravi- 
tation; 

My days are all a crumbling smoke, I neither 
think nor feel. 

Neighbors knock and cousins mock, but life 
has lost relation— 

Here or there or anywhere, the world’s no 
longer real. 


Warped all out of shape I am, burned away 
completely— 

Weeds are in the lettuce-beds; I cannot mend 
or bake ... 

But it’s an art to have a heart that breaks so 
well and neatly, 

And ah, it’s good to have a mind that laughs 
and lets it break. 








w 
tN 





THE SPIRIT OF DANCING 


Emile Antoine Bourdelle is by many critics deemed the best of 

living French sculptors. The panels by him on this page repre- 

sent the four arts to which homage is paid in the Théatre 
des Champs Elysées in Paris 


THE SPIRIT OF THE DRAMA 
In 1884—when Bourdelle first came to Paris—he came as an abso- 
lutely unknown figure. To-day he is not only one of the chief 
figures in the art of France but in the art of Europe as well, and 
yet, strangely enough, his American reputation is meagre 








VANITY FAIR 





THE SPIRIT OF ARCHITECTURE 
When this theatre was planned it was decided that its architec- 
ture must be as great a glory to it as the drama, music and 
dancing which had been—for so long a time—acclaimed there. 
This explains the inclusion of Architecture among the panels 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY ORUET 


THE SPIRIT OF MUSIC 
When Rodin died, at Meudon, in November, 1917, Bourdelle 
went to the funeral. On the way back to Paris, a group of 
young artists of all sorts gathered around Emile Antoine Bour- 
delle, shouting, “The King is dead; Long live the King! 


The Four Arts—and a French Theatre 


Bourdelle’s Sculptured Decorations for the Facade of the Théatre des Champs Elysées, in Paris 
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The Fourth of a Series of Impressions of Modern Feminine Types: Demetra, the Woman with a Mind 


that I should be subjected to such con- 

versation! ‘Est il de petits corps un 
lus lourd assemblage, un esprit composé 
datomes plus bourgeois!’ What period gave 
you birth, oh, Lycidas? The neolithic? the 
paleolithic? the prelithic? Don’t speak. Don’t 
interrupt me, Lycidas. Besides, what were 
you going to say? What further insult, what 
further folly would you add to your morn- 
ing’s work ? 

“You’re wrong, Lycidas, you’re wrong. I 
know you said nothing, but you’re wrong all 
the same. Let me tell you that this marriage 
of which you prate is an outworn institution, 
and that the future of woman, richer still in 
destiny than in tradition, shall dispense with it. 
Not at all. Don’t say it. You know nothing 
about it, dull Lycidas. If you had an intellect 
relieved from the trammels of masculinity, you 
might then divine what I would adumbrate, 
instead of failing to grasp what into your ears 
I reluctantly must bellow. Lycidas, the time 
will come when no woman will wed except out 
of weakness, and when no woman will wed at 
all. When she . Fudge! Lycidas, 
fudge! That sums up your unspoken objec- 
tion. In those glorious days beyond the dawn, 
then will she labour in all trades and occupy 
all functions, and man shall know his place: 
he won’t have one. Woman will give herself 
over to the healthy discipline of service: she 
will lead. 

“Oh, I can see you don’t understand. It’s 
not my fault that I should be inditing an 
epistle to the blind. Had you but read Ellen 
Key, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, and Magde- 
leine Marx, then indeed Lycidas you would be 
educated. And if you were educated you would 
hold your tongue.” 

“Demetra,” said Lycidas, “in spite of all 
you are, I love you . . . for all you are.” 

“I’m not flattered,” said Demetra. “I can- 
not be flattered. Enough of this balderdash 
about my dark beauty. You weary me. Do 
not imagine that I am offered up in the mart 
as the courtesans of old against the wall in 
Alexandria. Lycidas, you shall not court me; 
you shall not think to triumph over my intel- 
lect by increasing my self-esteem, by irritating 
my jealousy, by praising your rival, or by any 
of those devices. You were born a century 
too late, I am afraid.” 


N ONSENSE, Lycidas, nonsense! Oh, 


Beautiful Without Mercy 


[EMETRA is still very beautiful. Above 
her low brow rise strands of hair that un- 
dulate as the black waves of the Styx. Her 
eyes are large and sparkling as sherry; her 
form supple as a young birch-tree; her mouth 
shaped as Cupid’s bow: but it never shoots. 
She is beautiful in spite of herself; she seduces 
only to repulse; her beauty is a flux that melts 
the heart of man; then the caustic of her tongue 
corrodes the softened surface. She is very 
beautiful at twenty-eight, but already a certain 
ardness has come over the features. ‘Though 
the eyes sparkle they are not soft; though the 
mouth curves it never trembles. She was al- 
Ways so, though one did not know it. 

Ten years ago Demetra seemed a normal 
girl; that is to say, she was rather disobedient, 


By W. L. GEORGE, Author of “Caliban,” etc. 








THE TWELVE TYPES OF WOMEN 


In a world of literary men who under- 
stand woman it is a relief to come on 
W. L. George, who endeavours to under- 
stand women. While almost every one 
else is dealing with woman as a medieval 
abstraction, a biological principle, a foil 
to masculine stupidity, Mr. George has 
discovered that women have a discon- 
certing way of confounding these gener- 
alities. So he has written of them as 
types. In this series of articles he is to 
deal with twelve readily recognizable 
modern women. In this paper he intro- 
duces the woman generally known as the 
Modern Feminist—with a swift ironic 
gesture. In the two papers which follow 
this, he will write of Hebe the Athlete 
or, as he calls her, Hebe, A Strange 
Young Man, and of Hermia, who is a 
Partner but unfortunately not a Wife 











given to contradicting, irreverent to her elders, 
superior to her juniors. Also she had a skin 
like a peach in August. She was charming, 
and every man knew that all those angulari- 
ties would disappear after he married her. 
Only she married none of these reformers. 
Just then, by accident or mistake, she might 
perhaps have married Psicarpax. He was 
young, handsome, rich, witty, and loving. He 
might have prevailed over her innocence if she 
had not at that time met Proserpine, a bachelor 
of science and of arts, also a spinster of science 
and of arts. Proserpine’s skin was like a mo- 
rocco pocket-book, her soul like a pigskin card- 
case. Never having married, she saw the evil 
of the institution. Demetra thought her won- 
derful, so wonderful that she confided to Pros- 
erpine the adoration of Psicarpax. To which 
Proserpine replied: “This will never do.” 

Demetra until then had not known that this 
would never do; though she did not love Psi- 
carpax, she knew that he would do very well, 
but thanks to Proserpine she soon realized the 
ignoble position in which she was placed by 
the conventions of the past. So Demetra gave 
up Psicarpax and felt free. Then she gave up 
her freedom to Proserpine. Proserpine showed 
Demetra an intellectual way of doing the hair. 
Proserpine pointed out that stiff collars guar- 
anteed the neck, not only against colds, but 
against the sullied minds of men. Proserpine 
always wore tweed, and in the evening an 
afternoon gown from which one could remove a 
small portion of the top; Demetra, with the 
enthusiasm of the neophyte, took to white 
blouses. Proserpine thought it a pity that 
Demetra should waste time on being mani- 
cured. There were such much more intellec- 
tual things to do, and, after all, if the nail- 
brush omitted anything, it omitted only the 
marks of honest toil. 

So Demetra came to avoid assisting her own 
beauty, and to do all she could to transmute it 
into an intellectual fascination. This fascina- 
tion was quite effective, and exercised itself 
upon a different type of man. A type which 


lived on monism, but not meat, read the poems 
of the people who read its own, could always 
find an amendment to anybody’s views, was 
born spectacled, and was rationally cremated. 
This, of course, was not within Demetra’s in- 
tentions: to attract any man would then have 
represented to her a survival of original sin; 
also it would have been waste of time, for she 
knew that life was too short to exhaust the 
libraries of the world. Meanwhile she took 
on causes, such as the Society for the Promo- 
tion of Feminine Predominance, to say nothing 
of the Society for the Suppression of Man. 


The Facile Feminist 


HE was very happy. She was very busy. 

That was almost the same thing. So 
Demetra enjoyed the war. In a sense she had 
been waiting for it, and meanwhile introducing 
into peace such variety as occurred to her and 
to Proserpine. The war was a great period 
for Demetra, because nearly all of it resolved 
itself into the promotion of and the suppres- 
sion of. She sat on committees, on sub-com- 
mittees, on commissions, on enquiries; she re- 
ported, spoke, interlocuted. It was very nice. 
In those days she was not worried, but when 
peace came, when a foolish world desired only 
one thing, the suppression of memory, Demetra 
found herself compelled to substitute mere 
opinions for the active joys of experiment. 

So she discovered opinions. She thought 
that poetry was a morbid secretion of the in- 
tellect, with one reservation: that it might be 
useful for the advertising of indigestion cures. 
She objected to dancing because it led to fa- 
miliarity. She thought that on marriage women 
should acquire their husband’s income, but not 
their husband’s name. She disliked smoking 
because tobacco enabled men to avoid thought. 
She thought that women should alone control 
their children if they were so degraded as to 
have any. If they became thus degraded, then 
they should benefit by the endowment of 
motherhood. She had some objection to cour- 
tesy, because thereby men conveyed patronage. 
She believed in co-education, vaguely hoping 
that girls might prevent boys from turning into 
men. For of women she was a champion. 

Demetra was entirely convinced that woman 
was man’s superior, and so she spent most of 
her time trying to prove her case. The men 
looked into her eyes and agreed. The women 
looked her over in detail, and agreed with 
nothing at all. If Demetra had had only men 
to convince, instead of women, she would have 
captured all the votes. But the women dis- 
liked her for the same reason as the men liked 
her, so that sometimes Demetra felt weak, and 
lost her relentlessness. But her relentlessness 
always came back; men helped her to that 
whenever they got her alone. As to male pro- 
clivities she had no illusions; she merely de- 
nied their efficacy; one could always infuriate — 
Demetra by suggesting to her that any woman 
might find in a man full satisfaction, or an 
equivalent for the joys which by rights she 
ought to have found in biology or zsthetics. 

Since the days of Psicarpax, only one man 
attempted Demetra with any degree of persist- 
ence. It was soon after the war, during which - 

(Continued on page 76) 
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VIOLET HEMING 
“Sonya” adapted from the 
Polish of Gabryela Zapolska, 
and announced as a play in 
the romantic manner of “Old 
Heidelberg” will open in 
August with Miss Heming 
and Alfred Lunt hitherto as- 
sociated with the homelier 
Tarkingtonian romancery of 

“Clarence” 


DOROTHY WARD 


A favourite of the London 
music halls, Miss Ward was 
brought to America for the 
short-lived “Phoebe of Qual- 
ity Street”, a musical adap- 
tation of Barrie. “The Whirl 
of New York”, in which she 
is now appearing, is a some- 
what promising summer show 
with music 


LUCILLE WATS 
Once described as an ungentle Lady 


best in “Fools Errant”, her new play 


VANITY FAIR 





MARGALO GILLMORE 


Probably the most talented 
of the long line of ingenues 
now being somewhat pre- 
maturely starred. She ar- 
rived last season in a com- 
paratively small part in 
“The Famous Mrs. Fair” 
and this year is to have the 
chief feminine role in Eu- 
gene O’Neill’s “Straw” 


Plays Romantic and Realistic—And their Stars 


The Late Summer Offers a Varied Fare with Flavors Varying from Treacle to Cough Syrup 


EDWARD THAYER MONROE 
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The Later Mr. Shaw 


In “Back to Methuselah” the Dramatist’s Search for the Superman Runs to an Inordinate Length 


s our greatest, our strangest, our most 
Gargantuan works of art. At sixty-nine 
Wagner created Parsifal; at seventy he died. 
Dante wrote The Divine Comedy in the last 
seven years of his life. In the Ninth Sym- 
phony, Beethoven added the voice to the or- 
chestra four years before his death. Goethe 
was at work upon Faust a large part of his 
life, but he did not complete this monumental 
double play until his eighty-second and last year. 
Bernard Shaw will be sixty-five on the 26th 
of July, and there comes from his publishers 
this month a play, Back to Methuselah, which 
is two or three times the length of his other 
dramas; which ranges from 40004 B. C. to 
31,920 A. D.; which sums up magnificently 
the constant and momentous note of his earlier 
plays, the Life Force, and which bears with a 
curious significance upon this mystery of why 
the greatest of our few works of true genius have 
been created at the close of the lives of old men. 
“It has taken me fifty years to learn my 
trade”, says a great painter upon page 124 of 
this extraordinary 267-page play, ‘‘and to paint 
all the foolish pictures a man must paint and 
get rid of before he comes through to the great 
things he ought to paint. And now that my 
foot is at last on the threshold of the temple, I 
find that it is also the threshold of my tomb.” It 
is not unusual to find a man of Shaw’s age 
who believes that wisdom comes only upon the 
edge of the grave. But it is singular to find an 
ancient whose whole life’s philosophy has built 
steadily toward the conclusion, finally stated, 
at sixty-five, that the world might win to right- 
eousness if only man could achieve a life of 
three centuries. 


Ts last years of men of genius have given 
u 


Shaw’s Religion 


Se thirty years Shaw has preached the Life 
Force—a godhead working in the laboratory 
of this world upon an infinity of experiments, 
toward the evolution of the superman. As far 
back as l’ou Never Can Tell we find the dentist 
Valentine speculating upon the force that has 
drawn together Gloria and himself, “to use us, 
In spite of ourselves, for her own purposes, in 
her own way”. The speculation grows clearer 
as it advances through Man and Superman to 
the cry of Donna Anna at the end of the dream 
in Hades: ‘A father for the superman!” In 
The Showing Up of Blanco Posnet God ap- 
pears again as a laboratory experimenter when 
Blanco says: “What about the croup? It was 
early days when He made the croup, I guess. 
It was the best He coyld think of then; but 
when it turned out wrong on His hands He 
made you and me to fight the croup for him”. 
Evolution has been Shaw’s religion. Not the 
evolution of Darwin, blindly accidental; but 
the evolution of Bergson, creative, willed from 
within. His speculation has been always upon 
the means that shall carry the will of the Life 
orce to completion. In Back to Methuselah 
he finds it in the prolongation of human life 
by the desire of man. 

Back to Methuselah demonstrates in five 
Parts, each at least an hour and a half in 
length, the approach to the superman. The 
of Force sweeps from Adam and Eve before 
the Fall to a Grecian Arcady of 31,920 A. D. 


By KENNETH MACGOWAN 








BERNARD SHAW 


In “Back to Methuselah” Mr. Shaw de- 
velops the ideas inherent in his earlier 


plays to their logical conclusion. Unfor- 
tunately neither Shaw nor Lilith, his dea 
ex machina, are quite satisfied with the 
Shavian superman when, after thirty 
thousand years, he arrives 


The circle is complete. We begin with Adam 
and Eve doomed to a life whose only limit is 
their inevitable death by accident. We end 
with a race of men and women who pass away 
in the same fashion, but who can propagate 
their kind to continue the never-ending search 
for perfection. 

On the afternoon when we first visit the 
Garden of Eden with Shaw as courrier, Adam 
and Eve are unhappy at their lot. Adam has 
always been unhappy. “It is the horror of 
having to be with myself for ever. I like you”, 
he says to Eve, ‘but I do not like myself. I 
want to be different; to be better, to begin again 
and again; to shed myself as a snake sheds its 
skin”. When the two find a dead deer and 
realize that an accident must some day end 
their eternity, the recreative impulse appears 
also in Eve. There must be others on the earth 
when death takes either of them. The serpent 
tells the way. 

The first step was Lilith’s. She laboured 
terribly, torturingly, to cast her skin as the 
snakes do, and live again. ‘And when she cast 
her skin, lo! there was not one new Lilith but 
two: one like herself, the other like Adam”. 
‘But why did she divide into two and make us 
different?” asks Eve. ‘I tell you the labour 
is too much for one. Two must share it”. 

Thus we find parthenogenesis evolving into 
normal reproduction. How was this done, and 
how is the next step, the prolongation of life, 
to be achieved? By imagination. ‘Imagina- 
tion is the beginning of creation. You imagine 
what you desire; you will what you imagine; 
and at last you create what you will”. There, 
from the mouth of the serpent, is Bergson in 
the terms of Shaw. 

Before we come to the new application of 
Creative Evolution, we see in the second act of 
In the Beginning, as the first part of Back to 


Methuselah is called, the workings of those 
things that have cut down our lives from the 
indefinite length that Adam could look forward 
to. We meet Cain, inventor of immortality and 
war. “Through him and through his like,” says 
Eve bitterly, “death is gaining on life. Already 
most of our grandchildren die before they have 
sense enough to know how to live. . . It 
took Enoch two hundred years to learn to in- 
terpret the will of the Voice. When he was a 
mere child of eighty, his babyish attempts to 
understand the Voice were more dangerous 
than the wrath of Cain. If they shorten their 
lives, they will dig and fight and kill and die; 
and their baby Enochs will tell them that it is 
the will of the Voice that they should dig and 
fight and kill and die for ever’’. 


Lloyd George and Asquith 


UCH is the Fall of Man. Now for his re- 

demption. Shaw supplies two John the 
Baptists, two forerunners. We meet them in 
the second part of the play, The Gospel of the 
Brothers Barnabas. Between them, this scien- 
tist and this ex-clergyman have arrived at the 
conclusion that a man must live at least three 
hundred years if there is to be progress. ‘“‘It 
is absolutely certain that the political and so- 
cial problems raised by our civilization cannot 
be solved by mere human mushrooms who 
decay and die when they are just beginning to 
have a glimmer of the wisdom and knowledge 
needed for their own government”’. 

The way to longevity is through Creative 
Evolution, the willing of a variation from type 
on the part of some of earth’s creatures and 
then their perpetuation by breeding. The 
Brothers Barnabas argue it out with two pres- 
ent day politicians, brilliant and amusing por- 
traits of Asquith and Lloyd George. 

The next part of the play is appropriately 
called The Thing Happens. On a summer 
afternoon of the year 2170 A. D., in the official 
parlour of the President of the British Islands, 
we are privy to the staggering discovery that 
one, two, perhaps dozens of men and women, 
have secretly been living beyond the “statutory 
expectation of life”, which is seventy-eight 
years. The truth comes out when an accidental 
comparison of motion pictures of three Arch- 
bishops of Canterbury and one general, who 
all came to their deaths by accidental drown- 
ing, shows them to be one and the same person. 
The handling of this scene—from the inter- 
communicating system of motion picture 
screens out of which flash the figures and the 
voices of distant people, to the gradual yn- 
earthing of the pretended suicides of the “long 
lived” men and women—is worthy of the 
Wells of The Food of the Gods. 

The next leap of the playwright, The Trag- 
edy of an Elderly Gentleman, carries us to the 
shores of Galway Bay, 3000 A. D. The 
changes have been rather extraordinary. We 
learn casually of “the galaxy of Christs who 
arose in the twentieth century of the pseudo- 
Christian era. The mere collectors of ana- 
tomical or chemical facts were not supposed 
to know more about Science than the collectors 
of used postage stamps about international 
trade or literature. 

(Continued on page 86) 
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AMBITION cee me 
“I will be thin—or at least merely SEC" og ooo 
plump!" vows Mrs. Weston Waite, x Aa Sone 





trudging forth for her prescribed 


round of golf. ‘How else shall I : asf ype 


hold the affection of my adorable ; = 
Donald", and so with grim courage 
she pursues the volatile ball 


Sketches by 
AUGUST HENKEL 











AVOIRDUPOIS 
“Home. Jules, and do not spare the tires”, cries Mrs. W. W., 
leaping lightly into her limousine, which careens down the 
Avenue with so startling a passenger-list to starboard that the 
Jules requests Henri to sit in his lap “pour mieux balancer” 





VANITY FAIR 


ACHIEVEMENT 


It is moonlight in the Waite gar- 
dens—the hour of midsummer mad- 
os ness—as the handsome Donald em- 
| braces as much as he can of the 
i 
| 
{ 
} 







wealthy widow and whispers pas- 
sionately, ‘‘My darling, you are all 
the world to me and a bit more” 





ABSTINENCE 


“Bran muffins, Madame”, whispers 
Hoggson hoarsely at the great din- 
ner given by Donald in honor of his 
monumental fiancée. And just as 
she was second-helping herself to 
the vol-au-vent truffle! Our hero- 
ine’s blighting glance shriveled the 
very muffins 


AVERSION 
What is so absurd as an old wedding gown. ‘Did I really wear 
that little affair?’’ asks the Bride-to-be . . . “Take it away— 


or stay, the lace around the skirt might possibly be used on the 
corsage of my new one. Rip it off, Eugenie, and burn the rest 


The Delusion of a Dowager 
Showing Five Phases of the Victory of a Small Mind over Much Matter 
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The Dental Princess 


An Operetta in the Realistic Style of Modern Fiction 


writers of modern fiction—the authors 

of Zell, Main Street, Lulu Bett and 
Moon Calf. Vanity Fair agrees, and presents 
below a musical comedy from which all traces 
of romance and good taste have been carefully 
and painfully omitted. If the novelists are 
doing it, why not the librettists ? 


Ri Life is not romantic’, cry the 


CAST 
Beulah Epps, a Near-sighted Lady Dentist. 
Elmer Heep, a Gentleman Undertaker. 
Eric Strange, a Plumber. 
Dental Attendants, Hopeless Relatives, Morons, 
Wailing Babies, etc. 


SCENES 
A small, planless town in the Middle West. 
Act 1—Interior of Miss Epps’ Dental Parlors. 
Act u—Kitchen of the Heep home, adjoining the 
undertaking establishment. 


MusicaL NUMBERS 
ACT I 
1.A Clean Tooth Never Decays..Dental Attendants 
2. I'm Looking for a Cavity..Beulah and Attendants 


Bl Move  LAterature a .scesc:0a:0.0 0 Beulah and Chorus 
SSMOO WAIT os se-.0.0 65esaeceened Beulah and Chorus 
Introducing “I’m Lonely for My Sweet Tooth Girl”, 
by Elmer. 
ACT II 
5. Real Life Is Not Romantic.............. Chorus 


6. Please Pass Grandma the Arsenic, 

Elmer and Dependent Relatives 
iene's Going to Be @ Pagan... .....2.0065 Chorus 
8. She Can’t See Pan Without Her Glasses. .Chorus 

Dental Effects by Kolynos. 

Smell of Soap Factory, in Act I, executed by 
Proctor and Gamble. 

Miss Epps’ Masquerade Costume by courtesy of 
the Red Cross Painless Dental Parlors. 

Egg and Coffee Stains on the Clothes in Act II, 
by Park and Tilford. 

Books Used by Miss Epps, in Acts I and II, under 
Supervision of H. L. Mencken. 


The asbestos curtain, which is not asbestos, 
rises hopelessly; half way up it catches fire; a 
drab, unshaven stage-hand in greasy overalls 
gloomily puts out the blaze with an obsolete 
fire-extinguisher. 

The members of the orchestra crawl dismally 
into their seats; the leader rises and gives the 
signal for attention; his collar is grimy; dan- 
druff covers the shoulders of his coat. 

A moment before the orchestra begins, a 
sharp snapping sound is heard; it is the 
breaking of three strings on the instrument of 
the first violinist. 

The curtain rises three feet and sticks; after 
fifteen minutes’ delay, it is raised to the top 
of the stage. 


ActT 


NTERIOR of the office of Miss Beulah 

Epps, the popular lady dentist of a small 
Middle Western town. 

In the center of the stage is the dental chair; 
at the right is a bookcase filled with volumes 
of G. B. Shaw, H. G. Wells, Conrad, Hardy, 
Synge, Yeats, Samuel Butler and Nietzsche. 

At the rear of the stage is the entrance door, 
on which is inscribed “Beulah Epps, D. S— 
Teeth Painlessly Extracted — Bridge and 
Crown Work a Specialty—Gas Administered.” 

This door opens onto a wide staircase, suit- 
able for waltzing. 

Through a window at the rear may be seen 


By DONALD OGDEN STEWART 


a soap factory. From time to time, during the 
first act, an overpowering odour of soap fills 
the theatre. 

When the curtain has finally risen, the stage 
is seen to be filled with lady dental attendants, 
led by Pearl, Miss Epps’ assistant. 

Opening Chorus—A Clean Tooth Never 
Decays.” 

Pearl and Dental Attendants are armed with 
toothbrushes. (At the conclusion of the first 
verse, the toothbrushes are tossed out to the 
audience on ribbons, and all are asked to join 
in the chorus.) 

PEARL: Say, girls, I was to a swell mas- 
querade ball iast night. 

ATTENDANTS: Ha Ha Ha Ha—a swell 
masquerade ball—Ha Ha Ha Ha! 

PEARL: Say, and you ought to have seen 
Miss Epps. 

ATTENDANTS: Ha Ha Ha Ha—Miss Epps 
—Ha Ha Ha Ha! 

PEARL: She looked just too cute for any- 
thing. She was dressed to look just like an 
upper anterior molar. And, say, girls, the 
funniest coincidence—there was a fellow there 
dressed like a molar cavity. 


ATTENDANTS: Ha Ha Ha Ha—a cavity— 
Ha Ha Ha Ha! 
PEARL: Nobody knows who he was. He 


spent the whole time dancing with Miss Epps 
but, when it come time to unmask, he had dis- 
appeared. And Miss Epps don’t know who he 
was, either, but I'll tell the world they sure 
seemed to have fallen for each other. Sh—sh 
here comes Miss Epps now. 

Enter Miss Beulah Epps, very near-sighted, 
with gold-rimmed glasses on a chain over 
one ear. 

Song: ‘I’m Looking for a Cavity.” 

Miss Epps, Pearl and Dental Attendants. 

BEULAH: Good morning, girls. What have 
we to do to-day? 

PEARL: Well, Miss Epps, there are three 
extractions at 10, two gold fillings at 11, and 
Mrs. Jones is coming for a fitting for her new 
set of uppers at 11:30. 

BEULAH: Well, Pearl, you and the girls go 
out and sterilize my instruments. 

ATTENDANTS: Yes, Miss Epps. 
Ha Ha Ha Ha! 

Exit Pearl and Dental Attendants. 

Beulah goes over to bookcase and takes out 
a volume. 

Song: “I Love Literature.” 

Beulah and Chorus, dressed to look like 
Shaw, Wells, Chesterton, Yeats, etc. 

At the conclusion of the song, a knock 1s 
heard. 

BEULAH: Be quiet, girls. Come in! 

Enter Elmer Heép, a promising young un- 
dertaker. 

ELMER: 
toothache. 

CHorus: Ha Ha Ha Ha—a toothache— 
Ha Ha Ha Ha! 

Exit Chorus. 

BEULAH: I was just spending a few min- 
utes with Yeats. Do you know him? 

ELMER: Oh, very well indeed! 

Beulah’s eyes light up joyously. She seats 
Elmer in the chair, and picks up a dental mir- 
ror and a prober. 


Ha Ha 


I hope I don’t intrude. I have a 


BEULAH: Open! 

Elmer opens. 

BEULAH: To me Yeats is as the music of 
a thousand fairies dancing in the moonlight— 
wider, please! 

Elmer opens wider. 

BEvuLAH: The haunting witchery of Gaelic 
harps—hmmmm, there’s a bad cavity—Do you 
know Synge? 

ELMER: Ay donowwhimashawl. 

BEULAH: Spit that out, please—Edna St. 
Vincent Millay and Sara Teasdale have done 
some lovely things, too—now open again. 

Miss Epps proceeds to fill Elmer’s tooth. 

BEULAH: I hope you are fond of Mase- 
field—this will hurt a little— 

ELMER: Ow! 

BeuLaH: And I must admit that I am de- 
lighted with many of the Imagists—now rinse. 

Elmer rinses. 

ELMER: (still seated) Your voice sounds 
strangely familiar. It is like the voice of my 
Dream Girl. I met her last night at a mas- 
querade. I can never forget her. I shall hunt 
for her—to the end—of the world. 

BEULAH: (excitedly) Open, please—wide! 

She looks into Elmer’s mouth. 

BEULAH: ’Tis he—'tis he! 
same teeth. Wait! 

The orchestra softly begins the opening 
strains of the Tooth Waltz. Beulah rushes 
from the room and Elmer sings the first verse, 
“I’m Lonely for My Sweet Tooth Girl’. At 
the end of the verse the entrance door flies 
open, and there, at the top of the staircase, in 
the soft purple spotlight, stands Beulah, 
dressed as an upper anterior molar. 

Elmer gasps, and rushes up the stairs. To- 
gether they waltz—ecstatically, dreamily, deli- 
riously—down the statrs. 


The identical 


ELMER: My Molar! 

BEULAH: My Cavity! 
Curtain. 
Act II 


A year later. 

The kitchen in the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Elmer Heep (née Beulah Epps), with an oil- 
cloth covered table set for breakfast. 

It is early morning; through the windows, 
at the rear, the rain can be seen falling 
drearily, monotonously. 

In the next room a baby is wailing, hope- 
lessly. 

These dismal sounds are augmented by the 
steady drip-drip of a leaking pipe connected 
to the kitchen sink. 

The chorus enters, yawning; the girls are 
dressed in dirty faded purple wrappers with 
egg and coffee stains down the front, sleazy 
mocassins, and unkempt hair. 

Opening Chorus—‘‘Real Life Is Not Ro- 
mantic”. 

The girls go out on a runway extending over 
the heads of the audience and stand there drop- 
ping souvenir hairpins in the spectators’ laps. 
Exit chorus, yawning. 

Enter Elmer Heep, in a faded green bath- 
robe; after him come his three middle-aged 
unmarried sisters in faded yellow wrappers, 
followed by his mother and grandmother in 

(Continued on page 84) 
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VANITY FAIR 


Salome: A Wood Engraving by Rene Ben Sussan 


VERY now and again, a new genius in black and white appears in 
Europe, and, after a period of fame there, reaches a sympathetic audi- 
ence in America. Aubrey Beardsley was a notable case in point. We pub- 
lish, for the first time in America, a drawing by Ben Sussan, the young 


Levantine artist who began by startling, and ended by impressing, the 
critics and public of France. His version of Oscar Wilde’s “Salome”, with 
wood engravings cut by his own hand, has just scored a great success there. 
More of his work will appear, from time to time, in our pages. 
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English Art and the English Public 


A Public Incapable of Accepting a Work of Art, Without Asking it to be Something Else 


ciple of compensation; and in England, 

where we have always had a few great 
men, in most forms of art, and a general level 
hopelessly inappreciative, I seem to find a 
signal example of compensation. 

The public in England seems to me to be 
the least artistic and the least liberal public in 
the world. On the other hand, as if to make 
up for this low general level, we have at in- 
tervals a man of genius, like Coleridge or 
Turner, who is a man of genius in a rarer and 
more profoundly imaginative sense than the 
men of genius of perhaps any other nation. 
What is it that goes to the making of this 
unique thing, Coleridge or Turner? Are not 
the vast masses of the public like the wizard’s 
ingredients in the magic brew, in which the 
sacrifice of a thousand lives has brought into 
existence one drop, but of the elixir of life? 
In England no work of art is bought or ad- 
mired for its own sake by more than one per- 
son in a thousand. No one goes to the theatre 
to see a play because it is a great play, but 
because it is acted by some famous actor and 
because it has been advertised how many thou- 
sand pounds he has. spent on the production. 
People go to see Shakespeare, it is true, as 
they go to church on Sundays, because it is the 
proper thing to do. They used to go to the 
Joachim quartette concerts for the same reason; 
but it seems to me that there is one art which 
in England finds some natural response in the 
public, the art of music. We have had great 
writers, and have no general feeling for litera- 
ture; great painters, and no taste in pictures; 
but with our one great musician, Purcell, we 
seem really to have an instinctive love of music. 
Compensation again: the general level higher, 
and the exceptional production, as a conse- 
quence, lowered. 


N ‘pte of we are told, works on the prin- 


The Lonely Giants 


E have no body of ideas, no general prin- 
_W ciples of art, no schools, no groups—only 
individuals. Words like Symbolism, Natural- 
ism, even Romanticism, are foreign to our soil, 
and, when they reach it, are handed about like 
curiosities. We have good writers and bad 
writers: that is all. We had Carlyle once, who 
Was a prophet, and Ruskin, who was a priest; 
we have had Swinburne, who is a voice for 
ecstasy, and Meredith, who is the voice of pure 
intellect, and Hardy, who is the voice of the 
earth. But in England we have no equivalent 
fora Maeterlinck, a Maurice Barrés; we have 
No great intellects disinterestedly at work on 
ideas, 

I think for actual production we can hold 
ourown. I have named one great poet, Swin- 
burne, who belongs to a generation now nearly 
extinct, and Swinburne, besides his lyric in- 
spiration, had a technique more varied than 
Shelley’s, more miraculous than Hugo’s. We 
have in Robert Bridges a lyric poet who may 
be compared with Henri de Regnier for a 
quality of thoughtful and exquisite charm. 
Yeats has brought a wild magic over from Ire- 
land, and is our only conscious Symbolist. 
(All poets are unconscious Symbolists.) We 
have accomplished poets in Mr. Watson and 
Mr. Binyon, we have had at least one vigorous 


By ARTHUR SYMONS 


poet in Mr. Davidson, a poet of strange har- 
monies in Mr. Francis Thompson. 

Besides Meredith, who is a Stendhal speak- 
ing through the mouth of Mallarmé, and 
Hardy, who has created English peasants that 
are the descendants of the peasants of Shake- 
speare, we have Rudyard Kipling, who has as 
many of the merits as of the defects of Dickens, 
and who has caricatured the English character 
with admirable skill and without knowing that 
he was a national satirist. We have Joseph 
Conrad, who has brought out of Poland a new, 
brooding, mysterious quality into English lit- 
erature; and Maurice Hewlett, who is a Dumas 
of the middle ages, turned précieux. We have 
had Henry James, who is a continental Ameri- 
can in love with England, a mysterious artist, 
less like M. Bourget than any living writer, 
and George Moore, not at all like Zola, who 
was once our only realist, and who will always 
remain the Irishman in love with France. We 
have George Bernard Shaw, who has scoffed at 
the British public so seriously that the public 
is beginning to accept him as its licensed jester, 
not in the least understanding what he means. 
We have in Max Beerbohm a dainty sharp- 
shooter, whose arrows fly at random but never 
miss. But of all these energies, no two are 
working in the same direction, or working with 
the same aims; they are scarcely conscious of 
one another’s existence, and if any one of them 
is to characterize a period, all the others will 
have to come in as exceptions. 


The Plight of the Playwright 


N England a playwright to be popular, or 
even to be played, must be untouched by 
literature, unless, like Mr. Barrie, he gives us 
fairy-tales for children, or, like Mr. Shaw, 
fairy-tales for grown up people who play at 
emancipation. There is, in Ireland, a little 
dramatic movement, which is one of the chief 
signs of life in contemporary English letters; 
and there is one actor in it who is a great comic 
actor and another who is the only man now 
capable of speaking verse on the English stage. 
These actors came over to London with their 
pieces, and not three critics in London took the 
trouble to go and see them. There was a new 
farce or a new musical comedy at one of the big 
theatres; and the critics could not be spared to 
go and see a play of Yeats or Synge. 

It is true that people here and there are be- 
ginning to remember that there is such a thing 
as poetry, and that the stage is its temple. 
Many years ago Mr. Philip Carr gave occa- 
sional performances of Elizabethan plays, for- 
gotten masterpieces, in the name of a vague 
Mermaid Society which has never had any 
practical existence. He has always been on 
the verge of failure, because he has not been 
able to persuade more than a handful of people 
to come to his performances. Other attempts 
have been made; La Révolte of Villiers de 
l’Isle-Adam has been acted, and Wilde’s 
Salome has been twice privately acted, the last 
time by a society which aims at giving beautiful 
things, old and new, in a simple and beautiful 
way. And we have had one man with a 
genius for stagecraft, 2 man who has invented 
a new art of the stage, a decoration which is 
wholly unreal and suggestive: the son of Ellen 


Terry, Gordon Craig. And he, having failed 
to persuade managers or the public that he was 
the one and only master of the feast, has left 
us and gone abroad, where he will probably 
be better understood. 

So far, this movement towards bringing 
poetry back to the stage has been a failure, and 
it has as its natural enemy the most brilliant 
of our playwrights, Mr. Shaw. Mr. Shaw is 
on the side of science, of the new morality, of 
all the improvements. He represents, with 
more wit and independence than anyone else, 
and with more destructive value, the age of 
prose which some of us think is condemned to 
pass. On the other side, on the side of art, 
people are coming to set up the books of that 
other Irishman, Oscar Wilde, and it is with his 
one serious play that a new ‘Literary drama 
society” makes its chief appeal. No one was 
ever more anxious to be an artist than Wilde, 
but it was not when he was serious that he was 
an artist. He will live by his comedies, while 
it is his Salome that people want to flourish as 
the banner of art for art. They feel that 
Wilde’s personal tragedy has transubstantiated 
his less meritorious work into truth and sincerity. 

Such are the perils of the arts in England; 
so helplessly does the pendulum swing. How 
many people over here will ever realize that 
The Soul of Man under Socialism is not in the 
least a better piece of literature because its 
author afterwards stood in the dock; and that 
De Profundis, is also not in the least better 
because its author had already stood in the 
dock? I see these confusions even in the minds 
of men of letters: how much more does one 
realize them in the unreasoning minds of the 
crowd, that can distinguish nothing by its 
essence, only by its accidents! That justice is 
done, sooner or later, to all great work, is a 
necessity of all great work, the insistence of its 
‘will to live”, and nothing at all to the credit 
of any public. Justice rarely comes until it is 
too late to give much help or satisfaction to 
those who in course of time inherit it. 


Belated Laurels 


EORGE MEREDITH is now not only 
praised but read, and he never concealed 
his contempt for the public which, until he was 
over fifty years of age, neither read nor praised 
him. Thomas Hardy, until recent years, was 
looked upon as a popular novelist, but scarcely 
as a man of letters. Walter Pater, during his 
whole lifetime, only saw three of his books 
pass into a second edition, and when he died 
his death was not even mentioned by the news- 
papers, that had given columns to Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Now he is tacitly accepted 
as a classic, and Stevenson is gradually taking 
his place as the most charming of story-tellers 
for boys. 

Can any other public, I wonder, be as inca- 
pable as the English public of taking a work 
of art as a work of art, and not asking it to be 
anything else? The crowd is, no doubt, always 
ignorant, always unjust, but is any crowd so 
persistently opposed to art as the English crowd ? 
Other countries have preferences: Italy, Spain 
and Germany. But I see in England no natural 
preference for even a bad form of art. Art, to be 
tolerated, has to borrow a cloak and a name. 








VANITY FAIR 


The Man in the Cab 


A Dramatic Dialogue Between a Prosperous Cabby and a Despondent Young Man 


By FRANZ MOLNAR, Author of “Liliom”, Translated by Benjamin F. Glazer 


(ke scene is played in a shabby one-horse 
cab at half-past four in the morning. The 
rising sun has still the warmth of sum- 
mer, though tiny pennants of autumn mist are 
curling up from the muddy little lake around 
which the cab is circling. 

Inside the cab sits a dishevelled young man; 
up on the driver's seat sits a very ragged and 
unshaven cabby. The young man has just 
staggered out of a café and is taking the drive 
for a breath of fresh air before going home. 
The horse trots along briskly. 

THe Younc Man: Say, cabby, are you 

r? 

THE Cassy: Yes, sir. 

(Turns to look back at his passenger.) 

THE Younc Man: Look where you’re 
driving! 

THE Cassy: Yes, sir. 

(They are silent a while.) 

THE Younc Man: Have you got a wife? 


THE Cassy: Two. 

THE Younc Man: Good for you! Any 
children ? 

THE Cassy: Three by one wife; four by 


the other. That’s eight altogether. Then 
there’s one I had long ago, when I was only 
a cabby. 

THE Younc Man: Aren’t you a cabby-now? 

THE Cappy: No, sir. This cab belongs 
to me. 

THE Younc Man: This old rattle-trap 
belongs to you? And also this animated sau- 
sage that pulls it? 

Tue Cassy: All belongs to me. I own 
four cabs and eight horses. And two coupés 
for funerals. And I have a white hearse with 
a glass coffin for children’s funerals. It all 
belongs to me, even if I do wear old clothes. 
You don’t suppose I get dressed up in good 
clothes to drive at night, do you? Why, even 
this cab is only a night cab. 

THE Younc Man: Then you are not poor 
at all, you old fraud. Why do you say you’re 
poor ? 

THE Cassy: I own a house in Elias Street. 
And I own an empty lot, too. Oh, I’m not a 
beggar—just a poor man. When you have to 
take orders you’re poor. 

(There is a pause.) 


HE Younec MAn: 
right, sir? 

THE Cassy: Me? 

THE Younc MAN: Sure. 

THE Capsy: I didn’t think you were talk- 
ing to me because you said “‘sir’’. 

THe Younc Man: Certainly I call you 
“sir”. Why, you’re a property owner and a 
man of affairs . Say, I’d like to get up 
on the box and drive this cab awhile. 

THE Canpy: If you like. 

THE Younc Man: The people will laugh 
at us. 

THE Cassy: What for? 

THE YouNG MAN: Because the two of us 
will be sitting on the box and nobody inside 
the cab. But I'll tell you what we can do. You 
sit inside the cab as if you were the passenger 
and I the driver. Will you? 

TuHeE Cassy: All right. 

The cabby sits in the cab 


Is your horse goirg all 


(The cab stcps. 

















FRANZ MOLNAR 


Though two of his plays had previously 
been successfully produced in New York, it 
was not until the Theatre Guild’s production 
of “Liliom” that New York began to con- 
cern itself greatly with the Hungarian 
dramatist. Molnar, with his exquisite 
clothes and inevitable monocle, is a fa- 
miliar if incongruous figure in the Budapest 
Tenderloin. He is known and respected as 
much in the all-night joints, the dance-halls 
and the amusement parks of the Hungarian 
capital as in its exclusive clubs and fash- 
ionable cafés. It is related that, when 
“Liliom” was first produced, his ‘‘*Tender- 
loin friends” considered that they had been 
libelled and caricatured in the play. And 
when next Molnar appeared among them he 
was glad to escape from their clutches with 
no worse than torn clothes and a few bruises 


and the young man mounts to the driver’s seat 
and takes the reins. He whips the horse 
briskly and the cab is off again.) 

THE Cassy: Can I smoke? 

THE YouNG MAN: Certainly. You are the 
passenger now. Where’d you like to go? 

THE Cassy: Around the reservoir and 
back. 

THE YounGc MAN: Yes, sir. Get up! 

(He whips up the horse. They ride a long 
time in silence. Suddenly the cabby speaks.) 
THe Cassy: Say, cabby, are you rich? 

(The young man turns and looks back at 
him.) 

THe Younc Man: What? What’s that? 

THE Cassy: Look where you’re driving. 
I asked whether you’re rich. 

THE Younc MAN: (shrugs his shoulders) 
Yes. 

(There is a pause.) 

THE Cappy: Have you got a wife? 

THE YouNG Man: Twenty-two. 

THE Cassy: Good for you! Got any chil- 
dren? 

THE Younc Man: Not one. 

THE Cappy: Well, then, what have you 
got? 

THE Younc Man: I have got a pair of 
white trousers, eight notes at the money 
lender’s, three in the name of my first wife, 
four in my second wife’s name, and one in the 
name of my grandfather . . . but that one 


is forged. That’s eight all together. I’ve also 
got a furnished room on Burg Street . . . 
but I’ve been put out of that because I haven't 
paid the rent for four months. I haven't got 
a job. Yesterday I took my silver cigarette 
case to the pawnshop and with what they gave 
me on it I bought eight bottles of beer. So ] 
have one gulden left, and I’ll have to give that 
to you. Now I’m going to ask my landlady to 
let me sleep at home one more day. Then J 
think I'll buy a package of phosphorous 
matches, dissolve them in water and drink it. 
You see, I sold my revolver . But if I’m 
very sleepy I won’t drink the phosphorous be- 
cause I like to sleep too much. When I get up 
-—then I'll drink it. Always when I wake up 
my pillow is wet because I cry at night over 
my misspent life. But come to think of it, I 
won’t have enough left to buy the matches. 
Maybe you'll give me some back out of my 
gulden? 

THE Cassy: Don’t bea fool. 
what you’re telling me? 

THE YouNnGc Man: It’s true. One talks 
about it so long that at last one does it. That’s 
how you work yourself up to it. And all the 
time you get less and less afraid of it. Perhaps 
for another week I'll talk about it . . . and 
then I won’t be afraid any more, and I'll do it. 
Peacefully, very peacefully Ill leave the 
world; my heart will stop like a clock. But 
you can’t understand, my dear cabby... 
you've never lain on your bed naked, weeping, 
with a revolver pressed close to your skin. 
That’s so peaceful, my dear Mister Cabby. 
The hot tears roll down your cheeks. You 
press the revolver barrel hard against your 
ribs, so hard that you can’t hear the rumble of 
wheels outside on the street, and then sud- 
denly you feel as pure as a new born babe 

But you must be careful not to press 
the trigger . These stories about how 
you go mad and shoot yourself in a single day 
are fairy tales. That sort of thing comes very 
slowly. But you don’t understand, my poor 
dear cabby, and, anyhow, I sold my revolver 
to get enough to go to the races. 

THE Cassy: Have you no income? 

THE Younc Man: No, sir. 

THE Cassy: Do you want to work for me 
as a driver? 

Tue Younc Man: Gladly, sir. It’s all the 
same to me as long as I have a room and board 
until I can bring myself todo it. If you want 
to know what I mean, Mister Cabby, I'll ex- 
plain it to you. This much I can tell you: 
that no one should die while he is sad. Old 
men get tired and are glad to die at the last 
minute. The sick lose their desire to live. lf 
a man jumps off a bridge he grows old during 
his fall. I must get from eight to ten days 
older so as not to cry too much while I’m dying. 
Nature won’t let a man leave this world until 
she agrees that he ought to go. We ourselves 
can’t force matters. But you’re too stupid to 
understand what I’m talking about, my dear 
cabby. 

THE Cassy: You will sleep in the stable 
and eat dinner with us. You can buy your 
supper for seventeen kreuzer in the little res- ~ 
taurant near the cab-stand. 

(Continued on page 78) 
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ANATOLE FRANCE, SITTING 
Photograph made in the Studio of 
Van Dongen. Mme. Van Dongen in 
the window, Mme. France—bride of 
a year—(with hat) at her right 





ANATOLE FRANCE 


A recent photograph, which shows 
how satirically the painter has 
chosen to show France, who professes 
himself delighted with the portrait 


EES VAN DONGEN is almost the 

antithesis of what we have been 
led to expect of the fashionable por- 
trait painter. Instead of the facile 
painting of rich stuffs, the amelioration 
of irregular features, the elegant flattery 
we associated with the term, we find, 
instead, a mordant humour, a fantastic 
wit, now exotic, now bitter with satire. 
Van Dongen believes that the artist 
should paint to amuse himself: if the 
Public is beguiled, tant mieux; if the 


Anatole France 


And His Recent and Much Discussed Portrait 


by Kees Van Dongen 
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THE PORTRAIT 
Van Dongen’s conception (left) of the 
French writer, now in his seventy- 
seventh year. A huge outcry was 
raised over it at the Salon, in Paris 





KEES VAN DONGEN 


The painter, whose present vogue as a 
fashionable portrait painter admirably 
illustrates the liberal attitude of the 
French capital at the moment 


public is repulsed, tant pis. Strangely 
enough he finds himself just now one of 
the most sought after painters in Paris. 

During his long sittings with Anatole 
France, Van Dongen was concerned lest 
France should get tired. “Ah, no”, an- 
swered France, “it is impossible, with 
Mme. France and Mme. Van Dongen 
here. Besides”, and he glanced toward 
the full-length nude seen just over his 
head in the upper photograph, “there 
is always my charming young vis-a-vis”. 
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VANITY FAIR 


How to Act in Shaw and Shakespeare 


Suggesting that Shavian Rhetoric is as Far from Natural Speech as Shakespearean Verse 


my American friends, I am struck with 

the similarity between the complaint they 
make of American actors and actresses and the 
complaint I often make of young English 
actors and actresses, namely, that they cannot 
speak verse effectively; and since the speaking 
of verse with point is the fundamental of 
sound acting, this inability to speak it properly 
means that these actors and. actresses do not 
really know their job. We have in England 
a number of pretty and shapely girls occupying 
prominent positions on the stage for which they 
have no obvious qualification. ‘The War, of 
course, concentrated the mind of the world on 
what Ophelia called the “feature of blown 
youth”, and old people and tired people and 
distraught people turned very greedily to the 
contemplation of fresh and graceful and pretty 
girls as a relief from the horrible destruction 
that was threatening to destroy the world. 
That is why, I think, there are so many charm- 
ing young women in star positions on the Lon- 
don stage, although they cannot act and show 
no signs of learning how to act, while actresses 
who know their work thoroughly cannot obtain 
employment. I have, I am afraid, incurred 
some unpopularity among these young ladies 
by reminding them of the unpleasant fact that 
“youth’s stuff will not endure” and begging 
them to devote as much labour to studying 
their work as they do to the pursuit of their 
pleasures. But hard work is not in the fashion 
to-day. The War emptied out of England any 
pride in doing a job well which may have been 
in it prior to 1914, and now we have a whole 
population with but one thought, from the 
highest ranks to the lowest, to do as little work 
as possible and get as much money for it as 
they can. 

One may, of course, discount the ill effects 
of this disinterest in skill by attributing it to 
the exhaustion caused by the War. Presently, 
- when we are all well again, the natural desire 
to do one’s work in a proud way will return, 
and we shall have real actors and actresses in 
high positions. But I do not think that we 
can attribute the whole of the blame for the 
incompetent performances which are too com- 
mon now on the English stage to the War, par- 
ticularly when I am told by my American 
friends that a similar incompetence is to be 
found on the American stage. I am myself 
pretty certain that many of the defects in mod- 
ern acting are due to the neglect of verse-plays 
on the modern stage. For the past thirty or 
forty years, in England and America, actors 
and actresses have been trained too exclusively 
in plays written in a naturalistic, conversa- 
tional style: that is to say, in plays where the 
dialogue closely resembles the sort of language 
people use in the street.’ Now, I am not com- 
plaining of that kind of play. It would not 
become me to do so, for I have written about 
half a dozen of them. But, from the point of 
view of the actor, there is obviously less labour 
in speaking any of the speeches in my plays 
than there is in speaking any of the speeches 
in Shakespeare’s; and it has often seemed to 
me that while acting in a play by Shakespeare 
will give an actor such skill that he can act in 
a play of mine without much effort, acting in 


ny Areria in discussing acting with 


By ST. JOHN ERVINE 


one by me will not give him the skill to act in 
one by Shakespeare. In other words, Shake- 
speare’s plays are better than mine. I am 
sorry to have to make this confession, but I 
cannot see how I can avoid it. 

There is an extraordinarily silly belief held 
by some people that only bad or mediocre plays 
make demands on an actor’s powers—that a 
great play acts itself. The truth is that the 
greatest plays demand the greatest acting, and 
there is no such thing as a fool-proof part. A 
young actor can play a part like Clarence in 
Mr. Booth Tarkington’s comedy of that name 
with credit, even although he does not know 
much about his job, because the part does not 
call for great efforts, but he will make a sad 
mess of the part of Hamlet unless he has con- 
siderable experience and skill and power be- 
hind him. If I were a young actor, I should 
try to get into a travelling Shakespearean com- 
pany and I should stay there for two or three 
years, learning and playing as many parts as 
possible. My ambition would be to play a new 
part every night in the week and to understand 
that part thoroughly. After several years of 
that kind of work, I think, if I had the acting 
stuff in me, I could descend upon New York 
and offer to take on any part that a drama- 
tist could invent. 


Verse Versus Vernacular 


| tog me give examples of “lines” in plays 
that illustrate the argument I am putting 
forth. Compare the love scene in Capulet’s 
Orchard in the second act of Romeo and Juliet 
with the scene in which Freda Studdenham 
tells Bill Cheshire at the end of the first act of 
Mr. Galsworthy’s The Eldest Son, that she is 
about to bear him a child. 


RoMEoO: 


She speaks: 
O, speak again, bright angel! for thou art 
As glorious to this night, being o’er my head, 
As is a winged messenger of heaven 
Unto the white-upturned wondering eyes 
Of mortals that fall back to gaze on him, 
When he bestrides the lazy-pacing clouds 
And sails upon the bosom of the air. 


JULIET: 
O, Romeo, Romeo! wherefore art thou Romeo? 
Deny thy father and refuse thy name; 


Or if thou wilt not, be but sworn my ‘love, 
And I'll no longer be a Capulet. 


RoMEo: (aside) 
Shall I hear more, or shall I speak at this? 


JULIET: 


’Tis but thy name that is my enemy; 

Thou art thyself, though not a Montague. 
What’s Montague? it is nor hand, nor foot, 
Nor arm, nor face, nor any other part 
Belonging to a man. O, be some other name! 
What’s in a name? that which we call a rose 
By any other name would smell as sweet; 

So Romeo vould, were he not Romeo call’d 
Retain that dear perfection which he owes 
Without that title. Romeo, doff thy name, 
And for thy name which is no part of thee, 
Take all myself. 


Set that passage in juxtaposition with this 
from Mr. Galsworthy’s play, and the immense 
difference in the demand made upon the actor’s 
powers becomes apparent: 

Britt: Oh! very well! 
yourself miserable. 

FrepA: Everybody will be pleased. 

Birt: At what? 

FREDA: When you marry her. 

Bit: This is too bad. 

FreDA: It always happens—even when it’s 
not a gentleman. 

Britt: That’s enough! 

FrEDA: But I’m not like that girl down in 
the village. You needn’t be afraid I'll say 
anything when—it comes. That’s what I had 
to tell you. 

Britt: What? 

Frepa: IJ can keep a secret. 


If you will make 


Britt: Do you mean this? (She bows her 
head.) 

BiLL: Good God! 

FrREDA: Father brought me up not to 


whine. Like the puppies when they hold them 
up by their tails. (With a sudden break in 
her voice) Oh! Bill! 

BILL: (With his head down, seizing her 
hands) Freda! (He breaks away from her 
towards the fire) Good God! 

She stands looking at him, then quietly slips 
away: by the door under the staircase. Bill 
turns to speak to her, and sees that she has 
gone. He walks up to the fireplace, and grips 
the mantelpiece. 


BitL: By Jove! This is—! 


The Curtain falls. 


Mr. Galsworthy’s play is an example of 
what I call the Inarticulate Drama in which 
tongue-tied people desperately strive to express 
strangled emotions. Shakespeare’s play is one 
in which fine and fearless people utter noble 
words because they have noble hearts. Now, 
Mr. Galsworthy’s play does fairly faithfully 
represent the way in which many of us ex- 
press ourselves. Conversation in real life is 
never complete or rounded. We stumble over 
the choice of our words or use the same words 
repeatedly. We seldom complete a sentence 
in general conversation because we are nearly 
always interrupted by those to whom we are 
talking. A literal transcript of an afternoon’s 
conversation in any society would be not un- 
like the dialogue from Mr. Galsworthy’s play. 
with this difference that it would be more dis- 
jointed, more incoherent, show fewer signs of 
selection and finish. It would, indeed, look 
rather like this: 

He: I say, won’t you . 
say, don’t you think? . . . 

SHE: No, not unless! . . . 

He: But I can’t! Really, I can’t! What 
I mean to say, oh hang it all, you know I 
can’t. Won’t you? 

SHE: Not unless you do what I say. 

He: But I tell you I can’t. I mean to 
say, what would be the good of my saying I 
can if I can’t. And you know I can’t. I tol 
you yesterday I couldn’t. You're so obstinate, 
you know, and you keep on saying! . --_ . 

SHE: Well, I shall keep on saying it until 

(Continued on page 72) 
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REHBINOER, PARIS 


The “Grande Coquette” of the Théatre Francais 


Has Announced a Visit to America in the Late Autumn with a Repertory of Five French Plays 


Cécile Sorel 
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DECEMBER 
“Oh, Edmund; my Edmund, if you knew 
how I miss you—my poor, dear, wonderful 
husband. I am heart broken and hopeless, 
friendless and alone. But no—not alone, 
for I have your memory and that, Ed- 
mund, will make happy the rest of my 
grief-stricken, lonely days” 


JANUARY 


“Edmund, my dear, I have decided never 
to marry again—no, no, no, there can be 
no other like you and the thought of mar- 
riage is loathsome. You would love me in 
black, Edmund—I sat before the mirror 
to-day wishing you could see me, as I 
pondered over our life together” 


FEBRUARY 


“People are so lovely to me about my 

loss; Edmund had so many true friends. 

To-day young Freddie Redenmere said «he 

nicest things imaginable. I suppose I 

really do look well in black. I wonder if 

the dear boy is engaged to that tiresome 
little Bellair simp” 


Sketches by 
MARTY 











MARCH APRIL 
“Freddie called this evening and we talked for hours “Freddie proposed this evening; it was rather a sur- 
about Edmund. Freddie is so young and sympathetic prise, so soon after Edmund’s death. My former hus- 
and always knows exactly what to say. I am so glad band always liked Freddie immensely, though; it would 
he isn’t going to throw himself away on that unattrac- probably make him very happy. I almost owe it to 
tive little Lucy Bellair” Edmund to marry Freddie, don’t I?” 


When As in Blacks My Julia Goes 


Pages from a Widow’s Diary, Showing that the Crépe is Mightier than the Dotted Swiss 
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The Ballad of Yukon Jake 


OF the North Countree is a hard countree 

That mothers a bloody brood; 

And its icy arms hold hidden charms 

For the greedy, the sinful and lewd. 

And strong men rust, from the gold and 
the lust 

That sears the Northland soul, 

But the wickedest born, from the Pole to 
the Horn, 

Is the Hermit of Shark Tooth Shoal. 


wer Jacob Kaime was the Hermit’s name, 

In the days of his pious youth, 

Ere he cast a smirch on the Baptist church 

By betraying a girl named Ruth. 

But now men quake at “Yukon Jake”, 

The Hermit of Shark Tooth Shoal, 

For that is the name that Jacob Kaime 

Is known by from Nome to the Pole. 

He was just a boy and the parson’s joy 

(Ere he fell for the gold and the muck), 

And had learned to pray, with the hogs and 
the hay 

On a farm near Keokuk. 


Begging Robert W. Service’s Pardon 


By EDWARD E. PARAMORE, JR. 

















To remove the smirch from the Baptist 
Church 

By bringing the heathen Light. 

And the Elders declared that all would be 
squared 

If she carried the holy words 

From her Keokuk Home to the hell-town 
Nome 

To save those sinful birds. 

So, two weeks later, she took a freighter, 

) al , ry For the gold-cursed land near the Pole, 

Q\ . r aa, But Heaven ain’t made for a lass that’s 
| betrayed— 
She was wrecked on Shark Tooth Shoal! 


* 


ALL hands were tossed in the Sea, and 
lost— 

All but the maiden Ruth, 

Who swam to the edge of the sea lion’s 
ledge 

Where abode the love of her youth. 

He was hunting a seal for his evening meal 

(He handled a mean harpoon) 

When he saw at his feet, not something to 








But a Service tale of illicit kale— eat, 
And whiskey and women wild— But a girl in a frozen swoon, 
Drained the morals clean as a soup-tureen But, miles away, in Keokuk, Ia., ILLUSTRATIONS BY HOGARTH, JR. Whom he dragged to his lair by her drip- 
From this poor but honest child. a ce gg hg iia siti Ciiiaaaie ping hair, 
He longed for the bite of a Yukon night By pee il ye panes eth Light. iene ’ And he rubbed her knees with gin.— 
And the Northern Light’s weird flicker, To his great surprise, she opened her eyes 
Or a game of stud in the frozen mud, And drank his rum by the keg. And revealed—his Original Sin! 
And the taste of raw red licker. In fear of their lives (or because of their wives) 
He wanted to mush along in the slush, He was shunned by the best of his pals H's eight-months beard grew stiff and weird 
With a team of huskie hounds, An outcast he, from the comraderie And it felt like a chestnut burr, 
And to fire his gat at a beaver hat Of all but wild animals. And he swore by his gizzard—and the Arctic 
And knock it out of bounds. So he bought him the whole of Shark Tooth Shoal, blizzard, 
A reef in the Bering Sea, That he’d do right by her. 
S° he left his home for the hell-town Nome, And he lived by himself on a sea lion’s shelf But the cold sweat froze on the end of her nose 
On Alaska’s ice-ribbed shores, In lonely iniquity. Till it gleamed like a Tecla pearl, 
And he learned to curse and to drink, and worse— While her bright hair fell, like a flame from hell, 
Till the rum dripped from his pores, Bu: miles away, in Keokuk, Ia., Down the back of the grateful girl. 
When the boys on a spree were drinking it free Did a ruined maiden fight But a hopeless rake was Yukon Jake 


In a Malamute saloon 

And Dan Megrew and his dangerous crew 

Shot craps with the piebald coon; 

When the Kid on his stool banged away 
like a fool 

At a jag-time melody 

And the barkeep vowed, to the hardboiled 
crowd, . 

That he’d cree-mate Sam McGee— 


HEN Jacob Kaime, who had taken the 
name 

Of Yukon Jake, the Killer, 

Would rake the dive with his forty-five 

Till the atmosphere grew chiller. 

With a sharp command he'd make ’em 
stand 

And deliver their hard-earned dust, 

Then drink the bar dry, of rum and rye, 

As a Klondike bully must. 

Without coming to blows he would tweak 
the nose 

Of Dangerous Dan Megrew, 

And becoming bolder, throw over his 
shoulder 

The lady that’s known as Lou. 


O# tough as a steak was Yukon Jake— 
Hardboiled as a picnic egg. 
He washed his shirt in the Klondike dirt, 


The Hermit of Shark Tooth Shoal! 











And the dizzy maid he rebetrayed 

And wrecked her immortal soul! ... 

Then he rowed her ashore, with a broken 
oar, 

And he sold her to Dan Megrew 

For a huskie dog and some hot egg-nog— 

As rascals are wont to do. 

Now ruthless Ruth is a maid uncouth 

With scarlet cheeks and lips, 

And she sings rough songs to the drunken 
throngs 

That come from the sealing ships. 

For a rouge-stained kiss from this infamous 
miss 

They will give a seal’s sleek fur, 

Or perhaps a sable, if they are able; 

It’s much the same to her. 








O} the North Countree is a rough 
countree, 

That mothers a bloody brood; 

And its icy arms hold hidden charms 

For the greedy, the sinful and lewd. 

And strong men rust, from the gold and the 


f) 
u) 








lust 
That sears the Northland soul, 
Then he rowed her ashore, with a broken oar, But the wickedest born from the Pole to 
And he sold her to Dan Megrew the Horn 
7 ee Se eh ee ee ae Was the Hermit of Shark Tooth Shoal! 


As rascals are wont to do. 
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JIMMY BARTON 


The latest arrival in a Broadway 

musical comedy of that long list of 

comedians whose careers have begun 

on the burlesque stage. Mr. Barton is 

getting away with some rare clowning 

in the “Last Waltz’, a Viennese 
operetta 


MOFFETT 
JAMES WATTS 
A comedian, a dancer of serious intent and an amusing imper- 
sonator, James Watts has been identified with the Greenwich Vil- 
lage Follies since the beginning. Now that the third of these revues 
staged by John Murray Anderson is with us, so is Jimmy Watts 


The Droller Half of Miuaciesl Comedy 


After All, It’s the Men Who Enable Musical Comedy to Live Up to the Latter Half of Its Name 


VANITY FAIR 





MAURICE GOLDBERG 


W. C. FIELDS 


Began his career as a juggler in—of all 
places—Philadelphia. Consequently he 
played all over the world as a juggler 
before discovering he was a comedian, 
This year he is again with the Follies 


“RED” NEWMAN 


In the battered condition in which he 
sings “Oh, Oh, Oh, It’s a Lovely 
War”, the best moment in a fresh and 
diverting revue, “Biff! Bing! Bang!’ 
produced by the Canadian Dumbells 





ARTHUR HOLLAND 
The Bert Savoy of the Dumbells, who shows that almost any 
trade can be learned in the Army (as we have so frequently been 
told in the posters of the recruiting service), including that of a 
red-haired vamp. The show was first devised back of the lines 
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The Greek Dance:—A Chorus of Hate 


A Spirited Protest Against Executing Lyrical Hop-Scotches in Cheese-cloth Chemises 


AM tired of the Greek Dance. 
I am tired of seeing a group of respec- 
table young women, garbed in pastel shades 
of home-dyed cheese-cloth, limping discreetly 
about in reticent abandon, to the tune of some- 
thing or other in three-four time. I am tired 
of the curved elbow, the limp wrist, the dan- 
gling hand, the lifted knee, the thrown-back 
head, the parted mouth, the inarticulate bust— 
restrained by a bath-robe cord—, the pointed 
finger of innocence leveled at the oppressor of 
Belgium, the look that registers horror, the look 
that registers woe, and the look that registers 
the news that spring is here. 

I am tired of beholding three young things 
in their chemises, each with one raised hand 
loosely clasping the raised hands of the others 
and one leg floating in the air behind her, 
registering a basket of flowers. 

Iam tired of baby-blue, bassinet-pink, hope- 
chest - white, undefined - longing - lilac, sup- 
pressed-desire-yellow, and maiden’s - prayer 
mauve. 

I am tired of lyrical hop-scotch. 

I am tired of feet. Feet are unpleasant. 
They are too flat. And there are too many 
toes on them. 

Why is it that the girls of so many of our 
best families, the hope of our land, as you 
might say, insist upon getting all safety-pinned 
up into several yards of mosquito-netting and 
standing about on somebody’s golf-links, while 
Amold Genthe takes their photograph? 


Away with the Greeks! 


F course, there is always youth. In spite 

of the zealous and unflagging efforts of 
earnest, middle-aged men harassed by dyspep- 
sia to wipe youth from the known world, youth 
still exists, in some localities, and has to be 
reckoned with. And the younger you are, the 
harder it is for you to stand still for any 
length of time. ‘‘C’est la jeunesse!”—as the 
taxi-drivers say in Paris. 

But why always the Greek dance? Why not 
the Trojan dance, the Carthaginian dance, the 
dance of Upper Silesia? What about Rome? 
There must have been dancers there. Think 
of all the emperors they had. Where there is 
an emperor there is sure to be at least one 
dancer. Whence comes this popular super- 
stition that Greece was the only country ever 
possessing a one-two-three-glide? 

Naturally, there are some sections, distress- 
ingly savage districts for the most part, whose 
dances, on the face of them, for our purposes, 
are out of the question. Take for example 
those simple races which, inhabiting zones 
much more tropical than ours, dispense en- 
tirely, whilst treading their ritualistic qua- 
drilles, with the scarf, the veil, the artificial fig- 
leaf, which alone to our weak western eyes make 
beauty sufferable. Often, too, their terpsichorean 
pastimes involve a symbolism to us as incom- 
Prehensible as it is unattractive. And in the 
case of the Fiji Islanders, the Igorot head- 
hunters, and certain cannibalistic sea-coast 
tribes, the faithful conformance not only to the 
spirit but also to the letter of the dance, would 
obviously necessitate the not infrequent use of 
Properties both ghastly and untidy. 

There are other difficulties. 


By NANCY BOYD 


I can well understand why an attractive and 
delicately-nurtured débutante of fastidious per- 
sonal habits might not very much wish to be- 
come an Ethiopian dancer. It would be super- 
latively annoying, I should think, having to 
paint one’s body all an extremely dull grey and 
make a hole in one’s nose for a brass ring to 
go through. To say nothing of the difficulty 
one might have in persuading a shark to let 
one have his teeth. Nor would it be nice to 
have one’s back slashed in intricate designs 
and dirt rubbed into the wounds in order to 
make the eventual scars more thrilling to the 
beholder. While to have one’s entire surface 
tatooed in colors would be far too distracting 
to be practicable; one would never again have 
a leisure moment in which to contemplate the 
wall-paper. These aspects of the problem, 
while to the casual observer they may seem 
trivial enough, are, in fact, of an importance 
scarcely to be over-rated. 


The Energetic Esquimaux 


e.. there are the Esquimaux. To be an 
Esquimau dancer of good standing one 
would be obliged to develop such a tremendous 
muscle, in order to support the immense guan- 
tity of fur one would be required to wear. To 
do a Zephyr-Dance in the skins of six polar- 
bears would be rather like doing the Highland 
Fling while up to one’s neck in quick-sand,— 
next to impossible. Frankly, there are phases 
of this Esquimau problem that would dis- 
suade one at the outset. 

As for interpretive motion after the manner 
of the Chinese, this cannot fail to exact from 
the occidental amateur a certain amount of 
actual physical distress,—having one’s feet 
folded up in some unfamiliar posture, or at 
least being obliged to stick up the corners of 
one’s eyes with surgeons’ tape. 

I would suggest the English dance; but 
tact forbids. We have all seen the English 
at their dancing, in the Piccadilly Grill or at 
the Embassy Club, and most of us have remained 
seated with our feet tucked well under our 
chairs, while they were about it. For the En- 
glishman fox-trots as he fox-hunts, with all his 
being, through thickets, through ditches, over 
hedges, through chiffons, through waiters, over 
saxophones, to the victorious finish; and who 
goes home depends on how many the ambulance 
will accommodate. An English butterfly-dance, 
it follows from the above, is not the dance of 
the English butterfly, as might be expected, but 
rather the dance of some retired member of the 
English clergy, splashing through an English 
frog-pond with a net in his hand. As I have 
already hinted, it is with timidity that I would 
suggest the English dance. 

As for the Scotcl, I have already mentioned 
the Highland Fling. In more auspicious cir- 
cumstances, it is not without its interest. But, 
on the whole, Scottish dancing is a little too 
much like Scottish speaking. If one can im- 
agine a long freight-train, no two cars of which 
are coupled together or in any way connected, 
nevertheless proceeding, confident and vehe- 
ment, to its destination, one has a fairly good 
idea of Scotch articulation. And this, as ap- 
plied to dancing, would never be sufficiently 
sinuous to exercise a universal appeal. 


Now at first thought it would seem that any 
young woman of ambition would wish to be- 
come a Russian dancer. The Russians wear 
such happy, inharmonious colors, and such 
gallant boots, and they can twist themselves 
around three times in the air, and everything. 
But it cannot be denied that at times they make 
a great deal of noise with their feet, and that 
they sometimes yell. It is not to be expected 
that a young woman of traditions would con- 
sent to appear in the afternoon before a mixed 
audience and make a noise with her feet,— 
and yell. 

I dare say the native Irish dances, could one 
only recover them, would be for the most part 
inordinately charming and gay. But consider: 
supposing one lilted to some melody recently 
gone out of fashion, or reeled in a yellow cur- 
tain instead of in a green one, or in a green 
piano-cover instead of in a yellow one,—what 
awkward complications might there not result! 
The Irish are so excitable just now. 

Greece, having been dead so long, is common 
property. The Greeks that are living today 
have not one whit more data on their ancient 
civilization than has everybody else. If, at 
this moment, I arise, take off my shoes and 
stockings, tie a candy-box ribbon about my 
hair, and do a Greek Dance, my boot-black 
may maintain until he die of apoplexy that it 
is no more a Greek dance than his hat is, yet 
he cannot quench me. 


Paging Paris and Phaeon 


x D, right here, let me pause to reflect. 

Is it not possible, all things being pos- 
sible, that the Greek Dance, as we sit through 
it, is not a Greek dance at all? Or at least 
that it is only one of several? Indeed, now 
that I think of it,—were there no youths in 
Greece? Or, if there were, were they all 
crippled in some way? For one never sees 
them among their panting sisters, treading 
splinters, dropping roses, being Greek. Surely, 
there were runners, if not dancers, in the male 
youth of Attica and Sparta. Why, then, would 
they not excel in this Greek Dance, that is nine 
parts running and the rest leaping into the air? 

Were there no lovers? No? 

But yes. I have heard tales to the contrary. 
There was Dionysos. He would love to dance, if 
only somebody would ask him. But nobody does. 

And now I know what is the matter with the 
Greek Dance, as served to you and me. There 
are too many unattended ladies at it. Women 
are always monotonous, in groups of more 
than one. 

But stay—what about France? Nobody has 
mentioned France! Why not a French Dance? 
The French are graceful, happy, friendly, and 
free from the more objectionable barbarisms. 

True. But, in concluding, let me state one 
fact, which is, more than any other three ele- 
ments, responsible for the continued existence 
of the Greek Dance and for the primitive con- 
dition of motor-dramatic representation among 
other peoples. The French, along with all the 
rest of us, suffer an incalculable disadvantage 
in not having had a great national musician to 
compose their dance-tunes for them. What 
Greece would have been without her Chopin, it 
is impossible to conjecture. 
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GIVING PLACE TO 
THE NEW 


This is one of the carica- 
tures which has caused the 
greatest amount of laughter 
and comment in the Beer- 
bohm show in London. It 
shows Lord Lansdowne, who 
recently leased Lansdowne 
House to Mr. Gordon Self- 
ridge, the American dry 
goods merchant. His lord- 
ship, as a floor-walker, is 
greeting the new tenant with 
the words, “Statuary, sir, 
majolica, paintings in oil, 
all the latest XVIIIth cen- 
tury books—this way!” 


WOODROW WILSON 


Max Beerbohm had, as he 
himself declared in his 
youth, the misfortune to 
become a classic at twen- 
ty-five. If this is true of 
Beerbohm, the littérateur, 
it is equally true of Beer- 
bohm the caricaturist. In 
this caricature Lloyd 
George is saying to M. 
Clemenceau: “Thought he 
was going to get the bet- 
ter of you and I!” 


THE MERCILESSNESS 
OF YOUTH (RIGHT) 


Having been himself an 
already recognized young 
man during the days when 
Whistler was the outguard 
of revolutionary art, Mr. 
Beerbohm shows a Post 
Impressionist before a 
portrait of Whistler. The 
modern painter is express- 
ing his belief that nobody 
with talent could have be- 
haved or dressed as 
Whistler did 
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Caricatures by Max Beerbohm 
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THE RUSSIAN 
CONTROVERSY (LEFT) 


Dwelling remote from mod- 
ern England in his Italian 
villa, writing seldom and 
only at his own pleasure, 
the world of political and 
journalistic controversy re- 
duces itself, in Beerbohm’s 
eyes, to one schoolboy 
taunting another. At all 
events it is thus he sees the 
Churchill- Wells argument. 
“You were only 14 days in 
Russia!” says Winston 
Churchill, to gain a quick 
retort from H. G. Wells— 
“Your mother’s American!” 


The Incomparable Max Exhibits a Number of His More Recent Drawings at the Leicester Galleries in London 
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The Turquoise and the Triangle 


A Love-Tragedy in One Act Dealing with Blue Magic and Another Variety 


(CENE: The library of the Anthony Bar- 

lows’ country house. In spite of a brave 
attempt to be itself, the room fails in serious- 
ness. Flowers everywhere overflow it, and 
laugh at it; irrevelant antique objects of art 
occur happily where they “catch the light’— 
and prevent access to the books; from a Shera- 
ton work-table stray skeins of colored silk as 
if—to misquote Byron—life held no tome. 

At the extreme end of the room, French win- 
dows open on a terrace with a stone balustrade, 
beyond which pales a late-afternoon sky. In 
the foreground, sunk in comfortable chairs, 
with cigars at hand, are Barlow and Lupton, 
reunited old friends, exchanging reminiscences. 
Lupton is the lean, rangey type with innocent 
eyes curiously intense as eyes are that see life 
over a gun-barrel. He is thirty-five and 
doesn’t look it. Barlow is a nervous, carefully- 
dressed little man with a well-bred but dis- 
contented face. 


UPTON: (concluding) As soon as I heard 
that the row was going to be serious—I 
was in Uganda at the time—I wired of- 

fering myself. Going back? Yes, of course. 
There’s nothing to do here now. 

BarLow: (after a moment) Fate’s dealt 
you a very decent hand, I consider. A life of 
good healthy danger with a steady run of 
miraculous personal luck. (Moodily) The 
jade hasn’t treated me anything like so well. 
Here we are, two men, same age, same class, 
coming out of college arm in arm. You strike 
out for big game country—knowing perfectly 
what you want to do—to keep an appointment 
with an elephant, while I— 

Lupton: (the punctilious sportsman) Buck 
tommy, first shot. Had to hit the brute about 
six times. 

BaRLow: (not listening) While I whirr 
about aimlessly for a while—like one of those 
distracted emerald cuckoos you’ve just de- 
scribed—then—plump! the usual sort of am- 
munition brings me down. I’ve been as good 
as dead ever since . . . as good as dead. 

(He smiles—but he is not amused.) 

Lupton: I seem to have played for safety, 
after all. On the other hand, look what you’ve 
had and I’ve missed. 

Bartow: (dryly) What? 

Lupton: Oh... a beautiful wife 

+ + Cultivated society . . . all,this. (Jn- 
dicates the immediate universe with a vague 
gesture.) I’ve led an uncivilized existence 
(contentedly), absolutely uncivilized. 
Bartow: Civilization! Cultivation! I’m 
sick of the words. A man can take all the 
Society, yes, and all the culture he wants into 
the jungle with him between the covers of a 
book. He’ll miss nothing. What he can’t do 

- - Nor even in New Guinea where, you say, 
the women impose Polyandry as easily as the 
Women in America do everything else . . . 
what he can’t do is to stem, in the slightest, a 
Woman’s natural gift for making him utterly 
and incredibly miserable. 

(He pushes the cigars toward his friend, 
then relapses gloomily.) 

Lupron: (helping himself) Thanks. I 
suppose in a sense—since I like being free— 

am fortunate. Know very little about the 


By NIB 


sex. Half-killed by a lioness once—but women 
haven’t troubled me. Don’t know if this has 
had anything to do with it or not. (As he 
speaks he takes from his pocket a cigar cutter 
to which is attached a bright blue stone.) 
Rather curious though. (Detaches the charm 
and hands it to Barlow.) Supposed to be a 
first-class Venus stone. Draws on itself any 
danger that threatens the wearer. 

BaRLow: (interested): What do you mean? 

. . draws on itself? 

Lupton: Keeps its color. The old tur- 
quoise superstition, you know. A person can’t, 
as they say, fall in love so long as he wears it. 

BaRLow: Mmm... . rather wasted on 
you, isn’t it? Always mixed up with savages. 

Lupton: Oh, sometimes I go to Paris 
. Constantinople . . . Here I am in 
New York. 

BarLtow: How brave of you! But suppose 
a man is, as they say, married? . what 
about ‘old “‘Venus” then? Gets very blue, I 


presume. It would. 

Lupton: In that case I believe it keeps a 
man’s wife in order. 

Bartow: (regarding the stone with in- 


creased respect) No! As remarkable as that! 


Hello! What’s this? (Applying a reading- 
glass) Some sort of an inscription—Latet 
anguisin. . .insomething . . . im herba.” 


(Translates slowly.) There-lurks-a-snake-in- 
the-grass. Understood women all right . . . 
whoever uttered that piece of wisdom well. 
(Hands back the turquoise.) It may have 
saved your life, but, as for me, I could hang 
Venus stones all over me and it wouldn’t have 
the slightest effect on my wife. Not on Irene. 
(Pours himself a whiskey and soda nervously.) 
Irene is an—an Incorrigible! (A pause. Then 
volcanically savage) Oh, these women! These 
angels whom we worship! What are they 
. . . the best of ’em! Heartless! Conscience- 
less!! Soulless harpies at the table of love!!! 

Lupton: (slightly shocked—and with ex- 
treme diffidence) But you are . . . I mean 
your wife is . . . I understood from what 
Davis told me . . . Remember Morty Davis? 

(A short laugh from Barlow.) 

Most extraordinary! Ran across him in So- 
maliland. He was up a tree . been 
chased by the Aborigines. (Grins.) Lord, 
how annoyed he was! From what Davis said 
Mrs. Barlow must be a . . . a most excep- 
tional woman. 

Bartow: Davis told you that, did he? 
Exceptional? a-ha! Exceptional is excel- 
lent! And you found him in an African forest 
up a tree? Well, you’re wrong in thinking 
the Somalis chased him there. They’d prob- 
ably only come to sympathize. Do you know 
why? (Begins to walk up and down ex- 
citedly.) Do you know why Morty took to 
the tallest, farthest-off timber he could find? 
It was because he had come under my wife’s 
spell and he was done for. Like a good many 
others. But great heavens! What’s the use 
of talking about Irene’s divigations! They'll 
go on just the same. 

Lupton: (decidedly at a loss) But... 
but you don’t have to put up with that sort of 
thing, do you? I mean to say you could with- 
draw from a compact so . . . so erratically 


interpreted by . .. by the other side? 
Bartow: (stopping short with an amazed 
stare) My dear fellow, what on earth are you 
thinking of? Withdraw from the compact? 
Why I adore Irene! I couldn’t live without 
her! A woman in ten thousand! Pure as the 
snow on the Andes! Tender! Sympathetic! 
A heart of gold! Gentle as Saint Catherine! 
Ye gods! What the minx has made 
me suffer! 
LuPTON: (extremely uncomfortable) Sorry, 
old man. I’m afraid I don’t understand. I 
supposed from your first outburst that— 


Bartow: If I weren’t in love with Irene 
I’d be the happiest of husbands. As it is, it’s 
only by keeping perfectly calm . . . (Begins 


pacing again in a fresh access of emotion.) 
perfectly calm that I exist at all. But of course 
you don’t understand. It’s like this. Irene’s 
a paradox. Own sister to Caesar’s wife, yet 
she cannot, she simply cannot, keep out of 
sentimental entanglements. She’s a regular 
Oh, what was that woman’s name? 

. Very beautiful? . . . had so much 
curiosity? . . always picking locks . . .? + 

Lupton: Mrs. Chadwick? 

BaRLow: (snapping his fingers) Pandora! 
Irene’s a sort of Pandora. Whenever she meets 
a new man she isn’t happy until she has un- 
earthed his “real self’, his hidden, subterran- 
nean soul-life—all that sort of lunacy. And 
as few of us ever encounter anyone who would 
take a bank president’s salary for listening to 
the story of our soul-life, who care a single 
damn if we’ve even got such a thing, you can 
see, with a woman of enormous charm, what 
havoc follows. Irene cares no more for those 
wretched beggars than she does for me. That’s 
something—but it isn’t enough. It’s miles 
from enough! If it weren’t for my collecting 

(Suddenly detached and brightening.) 
I snatched a Brattleboro Postmaster from Lord 
Pierpont the other day. 


Lupton: (startled) Was he... in- 
jured ? 
Bartow: (laughing) It’s a stamp, old 


man. Frightfully rare. (Resumes his chair.) 
And I’ve just got . . . Spink cabled me yes- 
terday . . . a scarab, a genuine Amen-hotep 
III, that will cause the Keeper of Egyptian 
Antiquities at the Metropolitan simply to 
writhe. Of course (remembering his dignity) 
one can’t plaster a postage stamp over a broken 
heart . . . nor fill an empty one with a dead 
beetle . . . Still, it’s rather good fun .. . 
owning things that other people want. 

Lupton: Such as—wives? 

Bartow: Such as—wives. (A pause) 
Sorry. I’m afraid I have been letting myself 


go rather . . . about Irene. But my nerves 
are on edge. They always are when there’s a 
lull in philandering. There’s a lull now. 
(Gloomily) But it doesn’t mean anything. 


No sooner does one man retreat from the field 
than along comes another and sets fire to the 
heather. 
Lupton: And to Mrs. Barlow they are all 
just so many. . Postmasters, was it? 
. and Amen-what’s-his-name? 
Bartow: Exactly. But that doesn’t worry 
me. After all, I’m Irene’s husband—and a 
(Continued on page 80) 
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An Account of the Reception of Beltara Among Those Strange People, the Scotch 
By ANDRE MAUROIS—Translated by JULIAN STREET 


HE French Mission, in its infinite wis- 
Tim, sent as liaison officer to the Scottish 

division a captain of dragoons, named 
Beltara. 

“Are you a relative of Beltara the painter, 
Captain?” asked Aurelle, the interpreter. 

“Beg pardon?” said the dragoon. “Repeat 
that please. You are mobilized if I am not 
mistaken? You are a soldier, at least for a 
while? And yet you claim to know that such 
things as painters exist? You actually admit 
the existence of that condemned species? You 
believe that there is in the world an art other 
than that of shooting off a gun. Ah, Inter- 
preter dear, my duty is to have you locked up. 
But, alas! I am only a painter; so allow me 
—let me press your hand!” And he told about 
his visit, after he had been wounded, to the 
bureau of personnel of the Minister of War. 
An old colonel became friendly with him and 
tried to find him a job. 

“What is your profession in civil life, Cap- 
tain?” he demanded, his pen poised over a 
printed form. 

“I am a painter, Colonel.” 

“Painter?” said the colonel. “Painter? Oh, 
Lord!” Then, after a moment of reflection, he 
added with a kindly, understanding wink: 
“Let’s put ‘nothing.’ That would be better.” 


A Successful Friendship 


APTAIN BELTARA and Aurelle, the in- 

terpreter, became inseparable. They had 
common tastes and different professions—the 
best recipe for friendship. Aurelle admired 
Beltara’s sketches, showing the supple lines of 
the Flemish landscape, while Beltara was in- 
dulgent in his criticisms of the young man’s 
limping verse. 

“You would have talent,” he told him, “if 
you weren’t afflicted with a certain culture. An 
artist ought to be a cretin. Sculptors are the 
only perfect beings; then come landscape 
painters; then painters in general, then musi- 
cians, and then writers. And critics aren’t ex- 
actly stupid, either. But of course men who 
are really intelligent do nothing.” 

“But Captain, why shouldn’t intelligence be 
an art, as well as feeling ?”’ 

“No, my friend, no. Art is a game, intelli- 
gence is a profession. Ideas are as dangerous 
toart as a dynamo would be for a child’s play- 
thing. Take me, for instance—since I’ve 
stopped painting I actually catch myself think- 
Ing occasionally. It is very disturbing.” 

“You ought to do some portraits here, Cap- 
tain. Doesn’t the idea tempt you? Look 
around you at all this British flesh, so beauti- 
fully tinted by the sun and an inspired choice 
of drinks.” 

“Yes, yes, my dear fellow; it is a pretty 
subject, but I haven’t the materials to work 
with. And besides, do you think they’d pose?” 

“As many as you like, Captain. To-morrow 
morning I'll bring you little Dundas, General 
Bramble’s aide-de-camp. He hasn’t an earthly 
thing todo. He will be enchanted.” 

Next day Beltara made three crayon 
sketches of Lieutenant Dundas. The young 
aide-de-camp posed well enough, save for 
the fact that he insisted upon being allowed 
to shout like a fox-hunter, cracking his favorite 
whip and talking to his dog. 


“Oh,” cried Aurelle when the sitting was 
over, “what a splendid portrait! So few lines, 
yet it contains all England!” With the ritual- 
istic gestures of the amateur of art, who ca- 
resses the fine points of a picture with a cir- 
cular movement of the palm, he praised the 
naiveté and vacancy of the clear eyes, the 
charming flesh-tints, and the delightful candour 
of the smile. 

Meanwhile, the pink young ephebus planted 
himself before his portrait, in the classic pose 
of a golf player, and striking an imaginary 
ball with an imaginary club, passed judgment 
on the work of art. 

‘““My God!” he exclaimed. ‘What a fright- 
ful thing! Where the devil did you get the 
idea, old man, that my riding breeches laced 
up the side?” 

“What does that matter?” said Aurelle, 
annoyed. 

“Matter? My God! Would you like to be 
painted with your nose behind your ear? My 
God! That thing looks about as much like 
me as like Lloyd-George.”’ 

“The matter of resemblance is of minor 
importance,” said Aurelle, contemptuously. 
“The thing that counts is not the individual, 
but the type—the synthesis of an entire race 
and an entire class. A good portrait has a 
literary quality. For instance, take the Spanish 
masters. The thing that makes them worth 
while is 45 

“Years ago, when I was so poor I had to eat 
crazy cow in my native Midi,” said the painter, 
“T used to do portraits of the wives of mer- 
chants for five louis apiece. When I had 
finished, the family assembled for an intimate 
view. ‘Ho, yes,’ the husband would say. ‘Not 
so bad. But what about the likeness? You’re 
going to put that in afterwards, are you?’ 

“The likeness?’ I used to reply. ‘My 
dear sir, I paint the ideal. I do not paint 
your wife as she is, but as she ought to be. You 
see your wife every day. Naturally she 
doesn’t interest you. But my picture—oh, my 
beautiful picture! Why, you’ve never seen 
anything to compare with it!’ Then the busi- 
ness man, outgeneraled, would go around to 
all the cafés of Cannebiére, telling people: 
‘Beltara, you know, is the painter of the ideal. 
He didn’t paint my wife as she is, but as she 
should be’.” 

“Well,” interrupted young Lieutenant Dun- 
das, “if you’d only make my breeches lace up 
in front I’d be tremendously obliged to you. I 
look like a damned idiot the way they are now.” 


The Stout Major and the Lean Colonel 


N the following week Beltara, who had 

procured some colors, made excellent studies 
in oil of Colonel Parker and Major Knight. 
The major, who was fat, found his embonpoint 
exaggerated. 

“Yes,” said the artist, “but when you get 
some varnish on it . . .” He gestured ap- 
propriately with both hands, as though bring- 
ing the major’s abdomen down to more modest 
dimensions. 

The colonel, on the other hand, was thin, 
and wished to be filled out. 

“Yes,”’ said Beltara, “but when the varnish 
is on it . . .” And his slowly separating 
hands promised most surprising expansions. 





Becoming enthusiastic over his profession, 
he tried some of the best types of the division. 
His pictures had diverse fortunes, each model 
thinking his own portrait mediocre and the 
others excellent. The commander of the divi- 
sion squadron said his boots were badly pol- 
ished; the chief of engineers severely criticized 
grave errors in the arrangement of his ribbons 
—the Legion of. Honor of a foreign nation 
ought not to precede the Order of the Bath, and 
the Rising Sun of Japan ought to follow the 
Italian Valeur. 

The only unreserved praise came from the 
sergeant-major who served as General Bram- 
ble’s secretary. He was an old soldier, with 
innumerable chevrons, whose faunlike head 
was surmounted by three stiff, upstanding red 
hairs. He had the respectful familiarity of 
the subaltern who knows he is indispensable, 
and he came at all hours of the day to criticize 
the work of the French captain. 

“That’s fine, sir,” he would say. “That’s fine!” 

After a while he asked Aurelle if the captain 
would consent to “take his picture.” The re- 
quest was well received, the living torch in- 
spiring the painter to kindly caricature. 

“Well, sir,” said the sergeant-major, “I’ve 
seen many picture-takers like you, working at 
the Scottish fairs, but I’ve never seen a single 
one who could turn them out so fast.” 

He told General Bramble, over whom he 
exercised a respectful but powerful authority, 
about Captain Beltara’s phenomenal speed, 
and convinced him that he ought to pose for 
the French liaison officer. 


The General as an Artist’s Model 


hee general was an excellent subject. Bel- 
tara, who had the success of the portrait much 
at heart, asked several sittings of him. He 
arrived punctually, took the pose with admir- 
able exactitude, and when the sitting was over, 
would say, “Thank you,” with a smile and go 
away without another word. 

“What about it?” said Beltara to Aurelle. 
“Does it bore him? Yes or no? He has 
never once stepped around to see what I was 
doing. It is unbelievable.” 

“He will look at it when you have finished,” 
said Aurelle. “I assure you he is delighted, 
and he will tell you so when he sees the 
portrait.” 

After the last sitting, the painter having 
said: “I thank you, sir; if I try to do more 
I’ll only spoil it,” the general descended slowly 
from the platform, walked with solemn tread 
around the easel, and gazed at his portrait 
for a long time. 

“Hough!” he said at last. Then he went out. 

Beltara made many portraits, but he was dis- 
satisfied with all the men who sat for him. 
The painter-captain used to say to himself, “It 
would do me good to paint an intelligent sitter. 
They all want to look like a tailor’s fashion- 
plate. But I can’t change my nature; I don’t 
paint pomade; I paint what I see. It’s the old 
story over again—the story of the art-lover 
Diderot tells us about—the man who gave a 
flower-painter an order to paint a lion. ‘Cer- 
tainly’, said the artist. ‘But rest assured of 
this—two drops of water couldn’t resemble 
each other more than that lion is going to 
resemble a rose.’ ” 
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VANITY FAIR 






* * 


For Those 
About to Venture 


Upon Trans-Atlantic Trips 


* Here Are Tips 


Sketches by FISH 


Wireless Messages by GEEGEE 











A RELIGIOUS CEREMONY =o i 


One ritual must never be omitted by any 
red, white or blue-blooded American, 
namely, to salute the Goddess of Liberty 
“en passant” up or down the harbor. No 
matter what the income-tax has done to 
you, or how you hate the Volstead act, it 
is proper form to pay obeisance to your 
country as personified by Bartholdi’s gi- 
gantic, if slightly short-waisted, torch- 
bearer. Note the enthusiastic attitude of 
Mrs. Herbert Pennington, who is showing 
Liberty her arms, while Herbert, who is 
a rotten sailor, murmurs—‘‘We, who are 









































about to die, salute you!” 








HOW SLEEP THE BRAVE? 


The deck-hands’ delight is the voyagers 
who sleep with their window blinds wide 
open. This gives ’Arry and Bill a fine 
chance to look over the latest devices for 
improving one’s facial contours, the tricky 
little chin-straps and hair crimpers that 
give one’s tresses that delightful wavy 
effect that matches the ocean so well. 
*Arry is particularly keen about the little 
concert-hall singer, who is lying in state 
near the center of the picture, but Bill 
says, “Come over and ’ear twenty-two 
snore. ’E’s got a blarst like a bally bugle!” 


PITY THE POOR PEER 
When Lord Huddlesfield boarded the 
Aquitania at Liverpool, he thought that 
the Melville Sisters (dancing specialists), 
whom he had met on the train coming up 
from London, were quite the nicest girls 
he had ever seen. Crossing the pond with 
them was going to be just larks, you know! 
Unfortunately the pond had ideas of its 
own and, once out of the Mersey, poct 
Huddlesfield suffered a severe reversal cf 
form, and spent the five succeeding days 
hating the universe in general and the 
Melville Sisters in particular. After all 
it was a bit mean of the little dears to tip 
the deck-steward and have him present 4 

bowl of thick soup every hour 
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THE ENTENTE SOCIALE 


If you are an American you may be shocked at the manner in which English trav- 
ellers greet their table companions. Do not be alarmed, however. Though they give 
each other glances which might chill the entire Gulf Stream, they may really be very 
good friends. In the incident pictured above, Mrs. Sturrt-Fry, who is seated with 
her small fry at her left, has met the approaching Mrs. Jenkins several times. This 
makes it entirely unnecessary to speak to her. In the case of an absolute stranger 
a mumbled greeting might have been necessary. So you see, every little thing is O. K. 





So, 
G, 








LADY OVERBOARD! 





“Help! Help!” cries little Gladys Onderdonk when 
the salt water in her tub begins to get fresh. 
Imagine being splashed about so! ‘‘Really”, said 
Gladys, after her maid had rescued her, “something 
ought to be done about government control of the 
ocean. As for this report that Britannia rules the 

waves, I am sure it is a silly exaggeration” | 





LOVE—AND MYSTERY! 

A professional sailor-man must have a_ pledge their loving vows? Unfortunately 
a of stone to carry out the duties it is absolutely against the regulations 

ich devolve upon him. Here we have of rule 6. What a predicament is that of 
* real tragedy of the sea, something that Second Officer Tiverton! Do you won- 
ne could spin out into a great fat der he hesitates. He has reached a cru- 
ho - Natalie and George are on their cial turning point in his whole career. 
ei which you can see shining If he fails now, he may never be an Ad- Gia eer ewe 

ett center—where so cozy, so retired miral! What will he do? Send your 
4 spot as the life-boat in which to re- answers to the Puzzle Department 
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FOULSHAM 
ANO BANFIELO 


VANITY FAR 


We Nominate for the Hall of Fame: 


ROMAIN ROLLAND 


JOHN MURRAY ANDERSON 
Because in conceiving three ‘The 
Greenwich Village Follies”, ‘““What’s in 
a Name” and the London “League of 
Notions” he has given us a brilliant, 
swift and distinguished entertainment 

of music, dance and décor 





ROSEMAN 


EMILE ANTOINE BOURDELLE 


Because he is perhaps the greatest living French artist and one of 
the greatest sculptors of the world; because he is now executing 
some important orders from South America; because he is one of 
the most earnest, tenacious, conscious and clever of the modern 
artists; and finally because he has always aimed, in his work, to 
please himself without any thought of the taste of the public at large 


Because his “Jean Christophe” remains the most 
comprehensive and profound novel of the XXth 
Century dealing with the creative temperament; 
because he was an early force in the modern Eu- 
toward a People’s Theatre; 
finally because in his new novel ‘‘Clerambault’”’ he 
justifies his aloof position during the late war 


ropean movement 





FRANS MASEREEL 





CLARE KUMMER 
Because she is a niece of William Gil- 
lette, for whom she wrote “A Success- 
ful Calamity’; because she success- 
fully produced ‘‘Rollo’s Wild Oat”; 
finally because she has five new plays 
in various stages of completion 


THE LEICESTER GALLERIES 


SIR WILLIAM ORPEN—A SELF-PORTRAIT 


Because he has lately been elected President of the International 
Society of Painters; because he is a wholly reasonable Irishman; 
because, during the war, he was the most popular visiting painter in 
France; because he has published a captivating book of exper!- 
ences at the front; and finally because he dominates the current 
Royal Academy exhibit with seven notable canvases 





EOWARD TrAYER 
MONROE 


ERIE EO BOR ETE is BR 
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Les Poétes S’Attachent a Renouveler la Technique au lieu de Renouveler leur Propre Emotion 


L serait peut-étre temps d’essayer de ré- 
habiliter la Poésie. La pauvre est en effet 
en bien mauvaise posture. On a mis a son 
compte tant d’erreurs et de sottises, on lui a 
fait dire tant de niaiseries, de lieux communs 
et de mensonges, que le mot Poésie est devenu 
a peu prés synonyme de tout ce qui est extrava- 
gant, pleurard, inutile, naif, et en général op- 
é 4 toute raison. II] est admis aujourd’hui 
genéralement qu’il y a la. Vie avec ses exi- 
geances, ses obligations, ses récompenses, son 
effort, ses beautés, ses tourments, ses joies 
. et qu'il y a la Poésie, récréation enfan- 
tine & l’usage des esprits faibles, des réveurs, 
des enfants, des amoureux, des sots. 

D’ ot vient tant de sévérité? Quels crimes 
la poésie a-t-elle bien pu commettre pour se 
discréditer 4 ce point que tout ce qui compte 
dans le monde, tout ce qui passe pour raison- 
nable, se détourne d’elle avec mépris? 

Ce n’est pas elle qui est coupable. Ce sont 
ses servants les poétes qui ont perdu la téte au 
milieu du monde moderne ot leurs habitudes 
esprit se sont trouvées un peu bousculées, il 
faut en convenir. C’était, d’un seul coup, 
l’esthétique de plusieurs siécles qu’il s’agissait 
de renouveler. Ces messieurs n’étaient pas de 
force. Le mouvement et le bruit de ce monde 
délectricité et de vapeur auquel ils n’étaient 
pas préparés leur firent peur. Ils niérent des 
beautés qu’ils ne comprenaient pas, et se re- 
tirerent dans le silence et la pénombre de leurs 
chambres avec leurs petits écritoires. Tandis 
que le monde, accélérant brusquement sa crois- 
sance, sortait de la puberté pour entrer dans 
lage de la force et des grandes réalisations, ils 
restaient, eux, les chantres doucereux de son 
enfance, de ses mélancolies, de ses premiers 
balbutiements. 


| yseeee a toute vie nouvelle et par conséquent 
incapables de moderniser les vieux themes 
dits poétiques, ils les gardérent tels qu’ils étaient 
et tenterent seulement d’en changer |’apparence. 
Ils les habillérent autrement. Ils cherchérent, 
pour les mémes pensées, des moyens d’expres- 
sion nouveaux, raffinérent sur la forme, sur le 
rythme, sur la technique, et firent de la poésie 
née pour donner au monde sa nourriture mo- 
rale, un petit jeu de dilettantes, 4 peu prés in- 
comprehensible 4 tous les non-initiés. On 
congoit que la foule se soit détournée d’eux. 
Jamais les libraires n’ont vendu tant de livres 
qu’a notre époque, et jamais, disent-ils, ils 
n’ont si peu vendu de livres de poésie. 

Est-ce dire que jamais le public n’a eu si 
peu le goiit de la poésie? Non, certes! 
Cest dire que le public n’a jamais si peu aimé 
Ses poétes, se qui n’est pas du tout la méme 
chose, ce qui est méme peut-étre le contraire. 
Si le public aimait les poétes d’aujourd’hui, 
Je dirais, moi, qu’il n’aime pas la poésie, tant 
les podtes d’aujourd’hui et la poésie véritable 
me paraissent avoir peu de rapports. 

Mais si la poésie n’est plus chez les poétes, 
ou est-elle? Si ce n’est plus dans les poémes 
qu’on la rencontre, ott sera-ce? Ou la cher- 
cherons-nous? C’était commode de penser 
quelle avait un habit qui la désignait au pre- 
mer coup d’ceil. Mais si, pareille en cela 
aux rois et aux empereurs modernes qui se 
Promenent démocratiquement en veston, elle va 


PAUL GERALDY 


tout bonnement en prose, 4 quel signe la dis- 
tingucrons-nous ? 

Notre instinct nous avertira? C’est pos- 
sible. Si les professionnels de la poésie ont, a 
force de raffinement, perdu le sens poétique, 
nous les ignorants, les naifs, nous qui avons 
encore toute notre ingénuité et toute notre 
fraicheur premiére, peut-étre trouverons-nous 
en nous, dans notre seule sensibilité, des 
mouvements révélateurs. Les sculpteurs mod- 
ernes s’étant un beau jour apercu qu’ils avai- 
ent, 4 cause de trop d’art et de trop d’érudi- 
tion, perdu le sentiment profond de la sculp- 
ture, ont bien été demander des lecons a 
Vart négre! Ils ont voulu recommencer 4 
VYA.B.C. Ils nous donnent maintenant a ad- 
mirer de grossiéres et naives figures 
Peut-étre que notre gaucherie nous servira. Si 
nos anonnements et nos balbutiements allaient 
nous faire retrouver l’essence méme de la 
poésie, nous aurions fait de bonne besogne. 
Essayons. 

Et d’abord, qu’est-ce que la poésie? 

“C’est le contraire de la réalité”’, affirme une 
dame de mes amies. A quoi je réponds, s'il 
vous plait: “Non, Madame. Si la poésie était 
le contraire de la réalité, nous ne la connai- 
trions pas, car il n’y a que le réel qui puisse 
tomber sous nos sens. Et je la connais cepen- 
dant, car vous étes la poésie méme.” Non, 
certes, la poésie n’est pas le contraire de la 
réalité. La poésie, c’est la meilleure réalité. 
Goethe, qui vivait 4 une époque ot les poétes 
n’avaient pas encore divorcé d’avec la poésie, 
et qui s’y connaissait en poétes, et pour cause, 
Goethe disait: ‘‘Les poétes sont les seuls gens 
pratiques car ils ne retiennent des choses que 
ce qu’elles ont d’intéressant.” Si les poétes 
d’aujourd’hui nous paraissent si ennuyeux, 
c’est qu’ils ne répondent plus 4 cette acception. 
Ils ne cherchent pas ce qu’il y a d’intéressant 
dans les choses. Ils vont se perdre dans les 
nuées ou ils ne trouvent 4 moudre que du 
WERE: 6s. 

On a tout dit de la vie. Les uns la dénigrent 
comme la source de toutes les miséres, et les 
autres l’exaltent comme la source de tous les 
biens. Les uns et les autres ont raison. La 
vie contient toutes les beautés et toutes les 
laideurs, tous les héroismes et tous les crimes, 
Elle est le bon et le mauvais, le beau et le laid, 
la guerre et l'amour. Dans sa matiére confuse, 
la poésie est contenue comme l’or est contenu 
dans le mineral. II ne s’agit que de l’extraire. 
Ce qui faisait dire 4 Pierre Mille que l’idéal 
ce n’est jamais la réalité plus quelque chose, 
mais la réalité moins quelque chose. ‘Ce 
jeune homme, dit une jeune fille, serait mon 
idéal s’il se faisait couper la barbe.”’ 


NLEVER de la vie tout le superflu, tout 

Vinutile, tout le mauvais et tout le moins 
bon, voila 4 quoi nous devons tendre. Et si 
nous y parvenons, nous aurons véritablement 
réalisé sur la Terre, pour nous, 4 notre usage 
et 4 notre mesure, un véritable Paradis. Re- 
marquez que pour faire un chef d’ceuvre, le 
sculpteur ne procéde pas autrement. I] se met 
devant son bloc de marbre et il enléve, il 
enléve, jusqu’a ce qu’il ne reste plus que 
. - . la Venus de Milo, ou la Vic- 
toire de Samothrace. Pourquoi tous les Para- 


dis ne seraient-ils pas contenus dans la matiére 
brute de la vie comme tous les chef-d’ceuvres 
sont contenus dans le bloc de marbre vierge? 

N’essayons donc point d’inventer. II] ne 
s’agit que de choisir. Nous n’avons qu’ a 
gotiter et comparer, comme il est dit sur les 
étiquettes de produits alimentaires. Mais n’est- 
ce pas précisément ce 4 quoi nous sommes 
eccupés depuis que nous sommes au monde? 

Nous sommes tous nés critiques et juges. 
Juges et critiques nous mourrons _ tous. 
Nous passons la plus grande partie de notre 
temps a voter, que ce soit pour l’élection d’un 
chef d’Etat ou pour le choix d’un fournisseur. 
Notre réve secret a tous serait de n’avoir pou: 
amis que des étres que nous puissions admirer 
et almer sans réserve; de réaliser une demeure 
ou tout, couleurs et formes, enchanterait les 
yeux; de ne lire que de bons livres; de ne porter 
que des vétements bien coupés; de posséder les 
plus fidéles domestiques; de n’entendre que de 
bonne musique; de ne boire que de bon café. 


USSI, et c’est 4 cela que je voulais en venir, 
tous les hommes sont poétes, car on peut dire 
que tous les hommes portent en eux ce souci de 
perfection. Ils sont seulement de plus ou 
moins grands poetes selon qu’ils ont le godt 
plus on moins délicat et selon qu’ils sont plus 
ou moins attentifs a le satisfaire. I] est poete, 
n’en doutez pas, l’usinier le plus réaliste qui 
n’a d’autre souci que d’obtenir chez lui le 
maximum de rendement pour le minimum 
d’effort, car en cela c’est une perfection qu’il 
vise. Il est poete le bourgeois préoccupé du 
moelleux de ses pantoufles et qui ne mariera sa 
fille qu’a un jeune homme de tout repos, car 
c’est un idéal aussi qu’il veut atteindre: l’idéal 
du confort et de la sécurité. Elle est poéte, la 
jeune femme qui passe des heures chez sa 
modiste, de chez qui elle ne sortira qu’avec le 
chapeau le plus propre a faire valoir sa beauteé. 
Petits poétes que ceux-la, poetae minores, mais 
poétes cependant, poétes d’ordre inférieur, mais 
poétes selon leurs moyens. 

Vous voyez donc que la poésie n’est pas le 
contraire de la vie. Elle est, selon la qualité 
des gens, la vie la plus héroique, la plus noble, 
la plus brillante, la plus riche, la plus raffinée, 
la plus abondante, la plus artiste, la plus élé- 
gante, ou simplement la plus confortable. Elle 
est en tous cas pour chacun la vie la plus 
heureuse. Si donc nos poétes professionnels 
n’arrivent qu’ a nous ennuyer, c’est qu’ils sont 
de mauvais poétes. Ils nous enthousiasme— 
raient s’ils savaient nous donner des directives, 
nous guider dans cette recherche ardente et 
passionnée du mieux, s’ils nous présentaient un 
beau type d’avenir a réaliser . . . Tant 
qu’ils ne s’appliqueront qu’a composer de 
petites chansons ingénieuses, ils n’obtiendront 
de nous qu’une attention distraite. 

L’humanité dépouille peu a peu sa jeunesse. 
Elle est maintenant a l’age de J’intelligence. 
Elle aime le précis, le vrai. Elle aimera tou- 
jours les réves, mais elle veut a présent réver 
des réves possibles. Cette formule, ot je crois 
que tient toute la poésie moderne, enferme aussi 
toute l’action (les hommes d’action sont des 
poétes qui s’experiment avec de la vie). Ré- 
conciliera-t-elle enfin les chercheurs d’idéal et 
les amants de la raison? 
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Dancers from the Summer Shows 


Disclosing the Fact that Foreign Propaganda is Driving the Native Dances from the Stage 
























FRANCIS BRUGUIERE 


MARGARET PETIT 


A youthful danseuse with a delicate charm of 

her own, who showed a distinct French influ- 

ence in last year’s “What’s In a Name?”. 

She is to dance this year with Vestoff in the 
third Greenwich Village Follies 


ISABEL RODRIGUEZ 
The Spanish dancer is always with us, 
as may be proved by “The Last 
Waltz’, a Viennese operetta in the 
grand manner, in which Sefiorita Rod- 
riguez introduces the castenets 


VANDA HOFF 
Now of “Two Little Girls in Blue”, 
Miss Hoff is declared by Mr. Heywood 
Broun to dance further nautch than 
any one seen this season on our East 
Indian-American stage 
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Those Lovely Latins 


How to Preserve Our Increasingly Important Entente Cordiale with South America 


By MELVILLE W. GRATZ, Ex-Minister to Palquita 


HAT the United States is not making the 
T most of its opportunities in South Amer- 

ica is a fact I have so often impressed 
upon after-dinner audiences, that it would 
seem to require no further elaboration. The 
trade balances of other nations and the dis- 
crimination in favor of English and German 
goods are phases of the situation which I have 
long made painfully evident. 

I am pleased to note that recent events indi- 
cate that we, as a nation, are at last beginning 
to realize not only the situation as it exists, 
but also the reasons for its existence. 

South America to-day plays a rdéle of enor- 
mous importance in world politics. The map 
of Europe is in the disjointed state of a pic- 
ture-puzzle just after some one has bumped 
into the table. Some of the pieces are missing; 
Germany and Austria are not what they used 
to be, Montenegro has disappeared entirely. 
But South America looms forth in most im- 
posing fashion. How then can we best capi- 
talize our opportunities ? 

The answer, in a word, is by courtesy. I 
have mentioned recent events which show our 
appreciation of this fact. To be concrete, I 
refer to the celebration which took place a few 
weeks ago in our own fair city of New York 
in honor of Estabenito, “the Eagle of Pal- 
quita”, that glorious patriot whose name to- 
day wakes a brotherly thrill in the breasts of 
thousands of red-blooded Americans! Esta- 
benito! To think that prior to the presenta- 
tion to our city of the magnificent oil-painting 
of this fiery leader his name was practically 
unknown! And now!—well, as we all know, 
Estabenito is a household word. Palquita has 
been put on the map. 


The Example of Bolivar 


HAT has been done with Palquita can 

be done elsewhere. What of Guadalatina, 
the dauntless little mountain fastness of which 
Longfellow wrote so feelingly— 


Where ’gainst the power of priest and Pope, 
Staunch Guadalatina guards the slope! 


What of Peramba and Coppoquisto? Little 

known names, they—but think of Palquita 
and Estabenito! 
_In a speech before the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion of New York, I recently had the pleasure 
of detailing just how this important and far- 
teaching change in regard to Palquita had been 
brought about. I think I may say with both 
modesty and truth that I received an ovation. 
Randolph D. Babbitt, President of the Asso- 
clation (whose guest I was), stated publicly 
that it was the most important address in its 
effect on business conditions of all those de- 
livered before their organization. In view of 
its bearing on future occasions, which I am in 
4 position to know may arise at any moment, 
I feel that I can do no better service to my 
country than to mention a few salient features 
of the ceremonies in which I was a close par- 
ticipant. Certain important phases, I must, 
of course, pass over for reasons of state. 
Without wishing to reflect in any way on Sec- 
tetary Hughes, I will say frankly that I differ 
with him on several points. However, on 
those I am silent. 


News of the intention of the Government of 
Palquita to present the City of New York with 
a portrait of General Estabenito first came to 
me from the artist, Wallace Biddeford, who, 
as you doubtless know, is a son-in-law of 
James K. Toney, the President of the Quis- 
sente Development Company, which has large 
mining interests in Palquita. Biddeford had 
for some time been working on his commission, 
a masterpiece of equestrian portraiture, and 
was at the same time working on the Palquitan 
administration, through his father-in-law, in 
order to get his picture accepted, or, to be more 
exact, paid for. It had been formally accepted 
in the previous year, but the actual funds for 
its purchase were unfortunately diverted by 
the September revolution. At last the clouds 
of warfare rolled away, and Biddeford strode 
into my office, his face alight with enthusiasm. 

“My picture has been purchased!” he an- 
nounced—“five thousand pesetas”! 

With a gesture of pardonable triumph he 
showed me the check. It was not as large in 
dollars, but had the advantage of being signed 
by the Quissente Development Company. 

To Biddeford’s request that I act as Chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements for 
the presentation of the portrait to the City of 
New York, I could but accede. My qualifica- 
tions were undeniable, and my time, since my 
retirement from the diplomatic service at the 
close of the late administration, is entirely 
my own. 

“Biddeford’’, I said, “I cannot say no.” 

I will omit, as unessential, an account of 
the hours, days and weeks of preparation which 
devolved upon me in my responsible position, 
the organization of my central committee, the 
appointment of numerous sub-committees on 
Reception, Military Escort, Music, Portrait 
Hanging, Decorations, Invitation, Motor 
Transport, Police Arrangements, Banquet, and 
Ladies’ Aid—of all of which I was of course 
a member, ex-officio. 

Perhaps my most arduous duties were those 
in connection with our city government. Four 
separate meetings were necessary before I was 
able to convince the New York Board of 
Aldermen that there was such a country as 
Palquita. 

Two more were required to establish the 
identity of Estabenito. But at last the seem- 
ingly impossible was accomplished-‘and the 
Aldermen had promised to hang the portrait 
in the Criminal Courts Building. Throughout 
it all I carefully preserved “the voice with a 
smile” which has carried me so far in the 
diplomatic service. Courtesy was my watch- 
word, first, last and all the time. 


A Perfect Day 


OW magnificently I was repaid you shall 

see. How ardently I prayed for fair 
weather you cannot imagine. Working in a 
cold sweat at 4 A. M. of the great day I real- 
ized with horror that I had forgotten to ap- 
point a committee on weather insurance! Sup- 
pose it should rain. The decorations in Fos- 
burg Park, Brooklyn (the only park available 
on that day), the dances of the public school- 
children, the parade of Boy Scouts—all would 
be ruined, and I with them. But my fears 


were groundless. The sun rose in a cloud- 
less sky. It was one end, at least, of a perfect 
day. 

By nine o’clock my military aides, ex-officers 
of the Home Guard of Pelham (my old regi- 
ment), in full dress uniform, had assembled 
in my office, at ten they were at the ferry sta- 
tion to meet the Palquitan delegation who were 
headed by their minister-on-special-mission, 
Sefior Juan y Castenza, secretary-of-finance. 

At eleven came the formal reception in the 
state suite of the Hotel Gridley in New York, 
which was beautifully decorated with the flags 
of the two nations. This meeting was easily 
dominated by James K. Toney, whose forceful 
personality—he worked his way from mule- 
boy at the Quissente mines to his present posi- 
tion as President—was aided by his knowledge 
of Spanish. I could have put him in his place, 
but as his company was, to use a vulgar ex- 
pression, “‘paying the freight”, it seemed more 
politic to hover in the background. 

I hovered. 

This, as it turned out, was fortunate, for I 
was needed in a hundred places at once. The 
supply of badges, designed by the Ladies’ Aid, 
gave out and it was necessary to extemporize 
more; the @alquitan flag fell down; many 
other important details had to be attended to. 


The Anthems of Yesteryear 


ne sight as we came down the steps of the 
Hotel Gridley was an imposing one, with 
the Home Guard standing rigidly at attention, 
the sidewalks and windows thronged with spec- 
tators. In the matter of crowds New York 
always does her duty! 

Here occurred one of the few contretemps of 
the day. The service-band from Fort Tobey 
struck up the Palquitan National Anthem. To 
my horror I saw the sallow features of Sefior 
Castenza contort with rage, while his military 
aide, Major Lopez, half drew his sword. 

“Tt is ze old anzem”, he hissed—-“Zis is 
verry un-fortunate.” 

You see, the music publishers, unable to 
keep up with South American politics, had 
given me the song of the very faction my guests 
had been fighting. It was a dreadful moment. 

In a flash I dashed to the bandmaster’s side 
and switched the tune to “Onward Christian 
Soldiers”, to which we swung into Fifth Ave- 
nue in gloomy and depressed silence. Never, 
I think, has the United States been so near 
war with Palquita. 

Happily the entente cordiale was restored at 
the Criminal Courts Building, where, in the 
imposing room designated to receive the por- 
trait (Part II of General Sessions), we were 
met by the Mayor’s Committee. The proceed- 
ings here were necessarily brief, but dignified. 
In the unavoidable absence of His Honor the 
Mayor, the picture was formally received by 
Alderman Toohey in a short speech in which 
he strikingly remarked that the world’s trou- 
bles, occurring so often near the equator, might 
be said to be largely stomachic. ‘The Monroe 
Doctrine’, he said, “is the flannel-band of in- 
ternational politics.” Sefor Castenza replied 
feelingly, in Spanish, after which the portrait 
was unveiled by dainty Miss Carmela Quinn, 
(Continued on page 84) 
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Pola Negri—A Film Star Who Is Also An Actress 


Her Dramatic Characterizations of Du Barry and Carmen Have Proved a Relief from Blond Curls and Cuteness 
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Careers For Young Girls 
A Few Suggestions Which May Enable the Bright Ambitious Girl to Find a Life Work 


1. The Prom Girl 

HIS is a career which appeals to many 
[eure girls, as the rewards are quite high 

and the work fairly good fun. It should 
be always borne in mind, however, that the 
average active prom life of a girl is computed 
at 10.63 years; for that reason some provision 
for the future should always be in the mind 
of the professional Prom Girl. When a girl 
gets to be 28 or 29 she is apt to find that old 
dame Nature becomes more exacting, and while 
some girls have managed to prolong their prom 
life into the thirties, yet the majority have had 
to stop altogether before that time, or else go 
back to the minor leagues, like a worn out 
baseball player. 

Indeed there is an interestingly exact parallel 
between the life of a professional ball player 
and that of a professional prom girl. The 
former often gets his start at some small col- 
lege, where he learns the fundamentals of the 
game; from there he graduates to the better 
class minor leagues, where he picks up the 
more complicated tricks and jargon of the 
trade; finally he attracts the attention of some 
of the big league scouts, and, after a try out in 
Southern training camps, he is given his coveted 
chance in major company. If he is a fast 
worker, can make hits, stop anything that 
comes his way, he is sure of a good steady job 
for the next few years. And when his age be- 
gins to show—when he begins to muff easy 
chances, when he shows up and can no longer 
be counted on to make a hit—his big days are 
over. And then, with his reputation, he can 
generally obtain a good steady job for the rest 
of his life. The almost word for word similar- 
ity between the above remarks concerning ball 
players and the careers of our better known 
prom girls needs no further elucidation. 

There have come to my attention, however, 
several pitiful cases of old exhausted prom girls 
who during their career failed to take proper 
thought for the morrow. It is a sad sight—a 
pitiful spectacle—to see these once proud beau- 
ties, veterans of nine and ten big league sea- 
sons, now prostrate amid a collection of silver 
picture frames, vanity cases, prom programs 





THE MOVIES 
This little miss was an unknown, 
Poorly-paid librarian until she fortu- 
nately—for her—shot her employer 


By VANITY FAIR’S SUCCESS EDITOR 
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THE STAGE 


This chorus girl earned $5000 
last year after office hours by 
getting magazine subscriptions 


and other favors. Shall we not, in passing, 
view with proper pity the crumbling ruins of 
the beauty that was Yale’s and the glory that 
was Princeton’s? Shall we not, pausing a 
moment in silent reflection before this time- 
shattered splendour, consider the advisability of 
old age pensions for our worn out prom girls? 


2. The Stage 


HE best starting place for a young girl am- 

bitious to succeed on the stage is the chorus. 
It has been the spring board for many brilliant 
stage careers; as a member of the ensemble, a 
young girl not only becomes quietly accus- 
tomed to the atmosphere of the stage, but also 
acquires an insight into many sides of life 
which will aid her materially in later years, es- 
pecially in the interpretation of emotional rdles. 

For some reason or other, many mothers 
seem to have a deep-rooted prejudice against 
letting their daughters become chorus girls. 
This is due, I am sure, entirely to ignorance. 
Early in life I became scientifically interested 
in the habits of these curious creatures, and I 
can safely say that chorus girls as a class are 
every bit as nice and trustworthy as débutantes. 
Often, in the course of my investigations, I 
have sent my card back to some member of the 
chorus with an invitation such as, “third row 
left aisle—say, how about a little party to- 
night?” and I am happy to say that almost 
invariably this led to absolutely no result unless 
I was later properly introduced by the door- 
man or some mutual usher. Social distinctions 
and rules are as rigidly observed in the chorus 
as in the very best circles of many cities. 

In order to get into the chorus only two 
things are required, neither of which is a voice. 

It will be found, probably, that the wages 
paid at first are not very high. This should 
not discourage the ambitious girl, for in her 
spare time a lady of the chorus can often sup- 
plement her stage earnings in many unique 
ways, such as, for example, getting new sub- 
scribers to the Woman’s Home Companion or 


the Saturday Evening Post. 1 know of one 
bright girl in particular who earned enough 
outside of business hours to put herself 
through college; unfortunately she was forced 
to use the money for other purposes, but the 
fact remains that she could have gone to college 
had she desired, and her case is only one of 
many similar ones. 

Once established in the chorus, the ambitious 
girl should begin to fit herself for the more im- 
portant rdles. This is best done, perhaps, by 
ascertaining the names of the more important 
financial backers of the show; once that has 
been accomplished I can give no further def- 
inite advice, as men are really very different 
and what appeals to Peter may not go well with 
Paul and a girl must learn to use her own 
judgment in these matters. 


3. The Silent Drama 


_ movies offer a certain advantage over 
the stage; as one progresses in a stage 
career it is often necessary to display a certain 
amount of talent as an actress; this difficulty 
is never encountered in the motion pictures. 
Any young girl with curls and a revolver 
can become a successful movie star. The first 
step consists in selecting some fairly prominent 
person whom it would be nice to shoot. Hav- 
ing made your selection, proceed to a photog- 
rapher’s, where you should have several ex- 
posures made of you in the act of registering 
various emotions, such as faith, hope, charity, 
etc. From there drive rapidly to the victim’s 
house. If he refuses to let you in, shoot him; 
if, on the other hand, he admits you; shoot 
him. This will probably surprise the man 
somewhat, but you can explain to him before 
he dies that you want to go into the movies. 
You will then, of course, be arrested, al- 
though if the crime is committed in New York, 
it would be better not to take any chances and 
give yourself up. There will be a slight delay 
at this point, but any inconvenience which you 
may experience in prison will be atoned for by 
the publicity which your name and photographs 
will receive in the daily papers. As soon as 
(Continued from page 76) 





MATRIMONY 


This lass landed a fine job solely 
through her ability to say ‘“You’re ab- 
solutely right, John” 








VANITY Farr 








THE PILGRIMAGE, AWAY FROM CIVILIZATION’S SNARES 
“Gwen,” said Montie suddenly one evening, “I’m awfully 


fed up on civilization and people. 
it all.” 

“O glorious!” cried Gwendolyn, “We'll go camping! 
be oh! frightfully primitive! We won’t even dress 


i/ 
} 
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THE PRIMITIVE STRUGGLE WITH THE FISH 
And here we see Gwendolyn pitting her woman’s wit and intuition 
against the nimble adroitness of the mid-summer fish. Her lungs are 
full of fresh air and in the stark reality of the primitive struggle she 
finds a joy which never came with fish at the Ritz 





THE SAVAGE’S EARLY MORNING PLUNGE 


And oh! The joys of the morning plunge far from the madding 

standard fixtures. The clear cold pool, the greensward, the splash— 

through Montie’s naked form there vibrates the primitive joy of the 
great god Pan sporting in the pool of the woods of Ida 


Let’s get away from 


And 
for 





dinner—just like Tarzan, you know. Two little savages!” 
And so after a week’s shopping these two young people, 
leaving behind them the artificialities of civilized life start 
out to seek the happiness which comes to those who lead 
clean wholesome lives in God’s great open places 


THE JOYS OF PIONEER MOUNTAIN CLIMBING 
Then one morning Gwen announced a desire to climb “up and up 
and up.” So they sprang into the Vickers-Renoir and were driven 
speedily to the nearest hill. As a climter Gwendolyn inherited talents 
from her mother so she soon outdistanced her panting Tarzan 


Sketches bv 


THELMA CUDLIPP GROSVENOR 





THE BREAKFAST A LA DANIEL BOONE 
And then the breakfast! None of your sickly city-dweller’s sipping of 
pale orange juice, but a hearty frontier meal. And as they devour 
their third egg benedict the spirits of Leatherstocking and the Last 
of the Mohicans hovers lovingly over these two little savages 


The Joys of the Simple, Primitive Life 


How Two Little Savages Found Happiness Far Away from Civilization’s Haunts 
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Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


A Sanctuary and a Retreat for Persistent—Not to Say Incurable—Bridge Addicts 


devoted exclusively to auction bridge, each 

owning its own home. The Whist Club 
is chiefly known for its having assumed the 
duty of making and publishing the laws of 
the game. The Knickerbocker Whist Club, 
famous for having among its members the 
champion four of the United States, and for 
its duplicate matches, and the New York 
Bridge Whist Club, which is rapidly coming 
to the front on account of the high average of 
the players’ skill, although it has not as yet 
taken up duplicate. 

Among the members of this club, it is gen- 
erally conceded that Mr. Lee Langdon is about 
as good an auction player as can be imagined. 
He is a native of New York, but resided for 
some time in Chicago, where he joined the 
Chicago Whist Club, and was early regarded 
as a very strong player. His interests being 
transferred to Wall Street, he returned to New 
York and joined the N. Y. Bridge Whist Club, 
where his remarkable abilities as a bidder and 
player were rapidly developed into champion- 
ship form. A brief interview brought out 
some interesting points. 

Mr. Langdon believes that the two elements 
of success at auction are what he calls psycho- 
logical bidding, and absolute honesty with the 
partner. In addition to his natural skill as 
a card player, he is a keen observer of the 
methods of those with whom he comes in cqgn- 
tact, and is quick to detect any weakness in 
their bidding or play. He considers the psy- 
chology of those with whom one plays day 
after day, as at a club, of the greatest im- 
portance in determining the limit of one’s bid- 
ding, and the advisability of doubling. 

He is a very aggressive player when he con- 
siders the situation requires it, but is always 
willing to accept a bad situation, with the idea 
of saving what he can from the wreck, without 
making it worse by trying to force his luck. 
In bidding, his fundamental principle is to be 
honest with his partner; never making an orig- 
inal call on a suit in which he has not one or 
two sure tricks. He considers the defensive 
element quite as important as the attack in 
free bids of all kinds. 

In some details Mr. Langdon’s ideas do not 
agree with the general practice. He will not 
bid a short minor suit, even with a good secon- 
dary bid in a major suit behind it. For in- 
stance, with ace king to four clubs, and five 
hearts to the queen ten, he will not bid a club, 
with a view to calling the hearts later. He 
passes up such hands, on the theory that it is 
hot necessary to ask his partner to lead clubs, 
as the two high cards will probably register 
Mm any case, whether the opponents get the 
contract or not. 


Tis are now three clubs in New York 


HE is a great believer in secondary bids as 
* an experiment, to try to find his partner’s 
suit, and is never afraid to bid against no- 
trumpers, if there seems to be any chance for 
game, the average no-trumper being, in his 
opinion, very much over-rated. 
He is also totally opposed to what is gener- 
ally known as the weak rescue; taking out no- 
pers with five cards of a minor suit, and 
nothing as good as a queen in the hand. While 


By R. F. FOSTER 





PROBLEM XXVII 
By Ernest Bergholt 


This interesting position was sent from Lon- 
don by the composer, with a request to see 
what readers of Vanity Fair could do with 
it. Its peculiarity is that it looks as if it would 
be easy to defeat the solution. 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads. Y and Z 
want five tricks against any defence. How do 
they get them? Solution in the September 
number. 











he admits that the rescue may increase the 
value of the hand from nothing to two tricks, 
and may also be valuable in getting that hand 
in, so as to give the original no-trumper a 
chance to finesse, he still objects to the rescue 
on the ground that it exposes the situation to 
the opponents. 

Given a situation in which the dealer bids 
no-trump, second hand passes, and third hand 
calls two clubs or diamonds, a sharp player, 
sitting fourth hand, immediately says to him- 
self: “The no-trumper on my left is prob- 
ably nothing wonderful. On my right is a 
bust. My partner must have something,” and 
he proceeds to bid, when he would not have 
said a word had the no-trumper been left alone. 
The result is that very often quite a respec- 
table scores in tricks and honours, sometimes 
the game, is run up, whereas the no-trumper 
would not have gone down for more than a 
trick or two, if left alone. Add to this the 
number of times that the rescue cannot be 
supported, and the call is shifted to something 
that is even worse than the no-trumper would 
have been. 

The cards once on the table, Mr. Langdon’s 
skill as a reader of situations and his ability 
to handle them, is second to none. He has 


the reputation of never making a mistake in 
his discards when playing against the dummy, 
and of always getting the maximum out of the 
combined hands when he is the declarer. As 
an example of his methods, here is a deal, 
played at the N. Y. Bridge Whist Club last 
April, which I made careful notes of. It 
shows how some players can read cards. 
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Z dealt and bid a spade. A and Y passed, 
B calling two hearts. Z went to two spades, 
and A assisted the hearts, bidding three. Y 
assisted the spades, B and Z passing, but A 
went on to four hearts, Z to four spades, which 
A doubled. That ended the bidding. At 
hearts, A and B would have been set four tricks. 

A led the king of diamonds, to show his 
re-entry, and then the seven of hearts, which 
B won with the ace, returning the queen. As 
A dropped the deuce on this return, Z correctly 
read him fornomore. As B played the small- 
est diamond on the first trick, he should have 
two more, which leaves A with only ace and 
one small. To complete his analysis of A’s 
hand, Z figures that he cannot have more than 
four spades, or he would have doubled a bid 
of three, instead of risking a bid of four hearts. 


gece average player, who would not stop to 
read a hand in this way, or could not do it 
if he tried, would probably proceed to lead the 
two winning clubs, so as to give dummy a dis- 
card of the losing heart, and would then ruff 
dummy with his own losing heart. Some 
players might even be tempted to lead the 
trump, but neither of these will make the con- 
tract and win the game. A would trump the 
heart with the king and lead a trump. 

If Z’s reading of the situation is correct, 
both A and B can follow suit to clubs four 
times and to diamonds three times, or twice 
more. To go game, Z must not lose a heart 
trick, or a club, and only one trump trick. 

Z leads a high club and then a small one, 
for dummy to ruff. A diamond from dummy 
is trumped, and dummy trumps the third 
round of clubs, leading another diamond, and 
establishing the suit, Z trumping with the 
seven of spades. 

Now A’s hand can be counted down to one 
club and four trumps, one of which is probably 
the king, judging from the assistance given the 
hearts. The ace of clubs brings A down to 
nothing but trumps, dummy getting a heart 
discard at the same time. When Z follows with 
the losing heart, what is A going to do with it? 

If he plays a small trump, Y makes the 
jack, and Z lets A win the next trick, forcing 
him to lead up to Z’s ace and queen. If A 

(Continued on page 78) 
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JAGUAR AT 
SUNDOWN 


This is an etched print, 
based upon one of M. 
Jouve’s best known 
pieces of sculpture, in 
black bronze. We are 
glad to learn that an 
exhibition of his work, 
including examples in 
three mediums, will be 
seen in New York in 
the autumn 





ARROGANT AND TAWNY 


Paul Jouve, the Parisian painter, is 

making a special study of wild animals. 

A recent edition of Kipling’s Jungle 

Books—in the French language—con- 

tained scores of excellent coloured illus- 
trations by him 


PYTHON AND TIGER 
Jouve is almost at his best in depicting 
pythons and monstrous snakes of the 
jungle, whether in paintings, etchings, 
or in bronze 





Animal Drawings By Paul Jouve 








VANITY FAIR 





THE BLACK 
PANTHER 


This might almost be 
the original of one of 
Kipling’s animal heroes 
—which M. Jouve is 
helping to immortalize; 
among them Bagheera 
and Lungri, and their 
noble associates, The 
artist has made an 
admirable painting cf 
this same subject 


A French Painter, Sculptor and Graver, who Dedicates his Life to the Portrayal of Wild Animals 
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How To Win Money At The Races 


The Trouble with the Racing Tips is That—So Painfully Often—They Contradict Each Other 


By HEYWOOD BROUN 





acumen, unceasing vigilance, 

hard work and application are 
all required of the man who would 
win money at the races. He should 
also have some capital in easily 
marketable securities. 

During his preliminary days at 
the university, the man who would 
win money on the races should spe- 
cialize in science. It will be quite 
impossible for him in his later ca- 
reer to tell whether his selection 
was beaten by a nose or a head, 
unless he is absolutely familiar 
with the bone structure of the horse 
(Equidoe), (Ungulate), (E. cabal- 
lus). In freshman zoology he will 
learn that, at the highest, the teeth 
number forty-four, and that the 
horse as a domestic animal dates 
from prehistoric times. This will 
serve to explain to him the char- 
acter of the entries in some of the 


Piscine, unceasing courage, 








PIERRE BRISSAUD 


remained a nice horse and he was 
willing to do nothing common even 
for the sake of victory. He began 
to ease up in order to become com- 
panionable with the field. Evi- 
dently he had felt unduly con- 
spicious so far in front. Winning 
in a common canter was not cricket 
to his mind. He wanted to make 
a race of it while there was still 
time. And as the speed and the 
lead of Captain Alcock abated, 
down the stretch from far in the 
rear dashed the black mare Bell- 
solar. Suddenly I remembered the 
ominous words of Hindoo, ‘‘May 
be heard from if up to her last 
race.” Evidently Bellsolar was up. 
Captain Alcock was carrying the 
business of being nice much too 


far. Before he could do anything 
about it, Bellsolar was at his 
shoulders. She did not stop for 


greeting, but dashed past and won 








selling races. 

Geology will make it possible for 
him to distinguish between “track 
—slow” and ‘‘track—muddy”. The 
romance languages need not be 
avoided. French will enable the 
student to ask the price on Trompe 
La Morte without recourse to the 
subterfuge of, “What are you laying on the top 
one?” In spite of the amount of science re- 
quired, the young man will find that he has 
small need of mathematics. A working 
knowledge of subtraction will suffice. 


Heeding Mr. Hindoo 


S has been well said in many a commence- 
ment address, college is not the end but 
merely the beginning of education. The grad- 
uate should begin his intensive preparation not 
later than twelve hours before going to the 
track. He will find that the first edition of 
The Morning Telegraph is out by midnight. 
Hindoo’s selections are generally on page 
eight. I have never known the identity of 
Hindoo, but there is internal evidence pointing 
toward President Harding. At any rate Hin- 
doo is a man who has mastered the pre-election 
style of the President. His good will to all 
horses, black, brown and bay, is boundless. 
In studying Mr. Hindoo’s advice concerning 
the fourth race at Belmont Park last week, I 
found, “Captain Alcock—Last race seems to 
give him the edge”. If I had gone no further, 
my mind might have been easy, but in chanc- 
ing to look down the column I noted, ‘Servi- 
tor—Well suited under the conditions”; “Pen 
Rose—Plainly the one that is to be feared”; 
“Bellsolar—May be heard from if up to her 
last race”. On such minute examination the 
edge of Captain Alcock seemed to grow more 
blunt. ‘“Neddam”, I discovered, “will bear 
Watching”, and “Hobey Baker may furnish 
the surprise”. To a man of scientific training 
such conilicting testimony is disturbing. 
What for instance would the world have 
thought of the scholarship of Aristotle if, after 
declaring that the earth was spherical, he had 
added that it might be well to have a good 





A YOUNG MAN AFTER A DAY AT THE RACES 


The Editor regrets to inform his readers that this article 
is utterly valueless, and Mr. Broun untrustworthy on how 
to win money on the races. Having gone to Belmont Park 
in search of local colour for this article, he proceeded to 
lose three dollars more than the price agreed on for it 


place bet—at two to one—on its being flat. 

As happens all too often in the swing away 
from science, mere emotion was allowed to 
rush in unimpeded. ‘Turning to a publication 
called The Daily Running Horse, 1 found the 
section dealing with the fourth race to be run 
at Belmont Park and read, “Captain Alcock 
is a nice horse right now”. That settled it. 
All too seldom in this world does one find an 
individual who has the edge and still refrains 
from slashing about with it and cutting peo- 
ple. Captain Alcock was represented to us as 
“nice” in spite of the fact that he was “‘in with 
a second rate lot”, as The Daily Running 
Horse went on to state. Later it seemed to 
us that the boast was in bad taste, but this 
factor, which we recognized immediately after 
the running of the fourth race as groundless 
condescension, appeared at the time a rather 
fetching sort of democracy. Captain Alcock 
was willing to associate with second raters and 
didn’t even mind admitting it. 


Feminine Duplicity 


HE price was eleven to ten, and after we 

made our bet the bookmaker revised his fig- 
ures down to nine toten. There was a thrill in 
having been a party in “hammering down the 
price”. Soon we were to wish that Captain 
Alcock had been much less nice. Away from 
the barrier he went on his journey of a mile 
with a lead of two lengths. Next it was four 
and then five. His heels threw dust upon the 
second raters. Around the turn came Captain 
Alcock flaunting his edge in every stride. As 
they straightened out in to the stretch the man 
behind us remarked, “Captain Alcock will win 
in a common canter.” 

The Captain was content to do no such 
thing. Although in with second raters he 


before the genial Captain could 
begin sprinting again. 

It was a bad day all around and 
largely so because of a neglect of 
the scientific method. Take the 
very first race for instance, ‘For 
three-year-olds and upward. Sell- 
ing. Six and a half furlongs, main 
course”, after examining all the selections and 
past performances, the consensus, and a marked 
program I had firmly made up my mind to bet 
on Stromboli. I suspected that he was very old, 
although the program discreetly said “aged” 
and let it go at that. It was a man I met 
who dissuaded me. He explained that Strom- 
boli’s legs were bad. It was doubtful, he said, 
if the horse could finish, let alone win. And 
he told me that he, that is Stromboli, was ten 
years old and named after an extinct volcano. 

Still, I might have stuck to my logical de- 
ductions, if my friend had not mentioned 
Major Parke as a substitute. Even then the 
horses were parading to the post, and Major 
Parke stood out because he was the one coal 
black horse among a lot of merely brown ones. 
I never can see anything through field glasses, 
and so I like to bet on black horses because it 
is possible to identify them all the way around. 
White horses would be even better. ‘There was 
a gray mare once called Herodias which stood 
out of a mass of running horses like the plume 
of Navarre. At the finish she stood out even 
more because the other horses generally ran 
away from her. Still it was fun to bet on 
Herodias because, from the very beginning, 
you could see by just how much she was 
losing. 

The result of the first race can best be de- 
scribed in the terse manner of the chart, 
“Fin. 113.” 

As a matter of fact, it was not until the next 
day that I appreciated just how much wisdom 
had been contained in The Daily Running 
Horse, advice which I had neglected. Turning 
back to the first race I found, “‘Advised play 
None, too tough”. If the tipster had only kept 
up that pace throughout the afternoon all his 
followers would be winners at the track. 
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JNCAN and Mitchell are due to arrive 

in America in the middle of July. 

American golfers have been granted 
many opportunities of watching Harry Varidon 
and Ted Ray in action on the links—while 
John Henry Taylor is not a complete stranger 
to American courses, as he was over in 
1900, when he took part in the open 
championship at Wheaton, in which he suc- 
ceeded in defeating all the home talent and 
found the great Harry just too good for him. 

Again you had a somewhat fleeting glimpse 
of George Duncan, when he paid a short visit 
to the country in 1911—and played in a few 
exhibition games on American links—but he 
happened to be with you at a time when at- 
tention was greatly centred in the successful 
attempt of a certain British amateur to lift the 
Havemeyer Cup, and interest was so strongly 
focussed upon the probabilities and the possi- 
bilities of the play at Apawamis that the pres- 
ence of a leading British professional like 
George Duncan passed comparatively un- 
noticed. 

Still, in one game in which he took part on 
the Baltusrol links, a goodly crowd were 
granted an opportunity of witnessing what 
George could fail to accomplish when not in 
his happiest vein, and the brilliant feats he 
was capable of when all was going well for 
him. In the morning round he played what 
appeared to be the most casual and haphazard 
golf—and was not doing much that was right 
and quite a little that was wrong—but in the 
afternoon we saw the brilliant George Duncan 
in his most meteoric mood. 

He smacked the ball down the center of the 
course with unerring precision, popped his high 
lofted approaches right up beside the pin, and, 
without hardly taking the trouble to look at 
the line to the hole, rammed his putts home 
at the back of the cup. It was a wonderful 
exhibition of care-free inspired golf. 


Duncan at Baltusrol 


—. George’s performance that day was 
Duncanesque to a degree—golf of moods 
and temperamental inequalities. 

When in the mood he was great. 

When the right mood was not with him, his 
golf was far removed from being great. I re- 
member that match at Baltusrol only too well, 
as I happened to be his partner and up against 
George Low, the local professional, and Fred 
Herreshoff, and having been through a some- 
what wearying and trying time during the 
previous four weeks, I was quite prepared to 
lean upon George’s shoulder and let him do 
the majority of the work. So I commenced 
the game quite under the impression that, for 
a change, I was going to enjoy a nice, happy, 
restful time, just spurring George on to the 
accomplishment of some of the brilliant feats 
I knew he was capable of. But, to my sur- 
prise, I found that I had to work like a galley- 
slave in order to keep the side together. 

I was disappointed in more ways than one, 
as I had been blowing the big trumpet rather 
freely in regard to my partner’s wonderful 
ability and he had let me down. But I lived 
in hope for the afternoon, particularly when 
George came to me and said, “Now, we must 


try and set about these men, Mr. Hilton. I 
will be all right this afternoon”. And he was 
as good as his word, as he did set about them, 
and we won hole after hole. 

He didn’t want a partner that afternoon. 
He could have played the best ball of the three 
of us, and what was most pleasing to me was 
that he had vindicated my publicly expressed 
opinions of his merits. 

George Duncan of the present day is much 
the same golfer that he was at Baltusrol in 
1911, with the exception that his game has 
matured in the matter of consistent precision 
and, what is more important, he is not now the 
creature of moods and fancies that he was ten 
years ago. His temperament has improved 
out of recognition and one does not now wit- 
ness those spasms of haphazard play. 


The Test at Deal 


i has been said many hundreds of times that 
George Duncan would never win an open 
championship on account of his temperament, 
and, even after his extraordinary run of suc- 
cesses in the spring of last year, there were still 
many who doubted his ability to stand the 
strain of the big event at Deal. 

They said, “Oh, yes. I know he is playing 
extraordinary golf, but wait until the cham- 
pionship comes along, and it will be the same 
old story”. 

So, when he was way behind on the first 
day’s play, the doubters naturally said, “I 
told you so”. 

But they failed to reckon with the new 
George Duncan, who had developed a spirit 
of restraint and philosophy. He did not tear 
his hair and say “‘all is lost”. He merely said, 
“Well, it cannot be helped. We will just try 
and see what we can do to-morrow”. And 
history recorded what he did. 

There are some critics on this side of the 
water, who, to this day, refuse to appreciate 
the methods of play employed by Duncan. 
They realize his undoubtedly brilliant ability, 
but they appear to be unable to realize the full 
measure of magic there is in the swing of his 
club. 

Harry Vardon has always been viewed in 
the light of being what is termed our leading 
stylist. There is a controlled and delightfully 
easy rhythm in the swing of Vardon which is 
most pleasing and fascinating. It has its 
appeal, but I much doubt whether Vardon 
swings the club more truly than Duncan does. 
To me, the swing-off of George Duncan is the 
most pleasing of all the leading players. His 
methods are certainly extremely rapid, and in 
comparison with the swing of Vardon, the 
swing of Duncan might almost be termed jerky 
and jumpy; but watch the club head as it 
circles round, and if there is a player who 
swings in more orthodox manner I certainly 
have not come across him. 

The beauty of Duncan’s swing is its truth, 
combined with rapidity. And the very same 
rapidity is prone to hide the truth of the swing. 
At one time in his career, Duncan was prone 
to “chase length”. In other words, to try to 


hit at his tee shots in so forceful a manner as 
to preclude the probabilities of consistent ac- 
curacy. But during recent times he has appar- 


VANITY FAIR 


Two Golfing Delegates—From Our British Cousins 


George Duncan’s and Abe Mitchell’s Memorable Visit to the United States 


By H. H. HILTON 


ently curtailed this impetuosity, as he does not 
mind in the least being outdriven and it jg 


‘seldom that one sees him “all out” at a tee 


shot, and if he is ‘‘all out” there is assuredly 
an object in his being so. 

American golfers will find Duncan a most 
interesting personality, as he is a theorist of 
the most acute form, and, unlike the majority 
of theorists in connection with the game of golf, 
he cannot only apply his theories to his own 
play, but can, moreover, explain them in 
most lucid manner. 

His team-mate, Abe Mitchell, is a different 
stamp of man in many ways. Standing about 
5 foot 9% inches in his stockings, he does not, 
on the first glance, appear a peculiarly power- 
ful man, but he is well built and extremely 
well balanced for the playing of the game. To 
see him hit a ball leaves one wondering where 
the power he displays can ever come from. 

It is easy to understand why Ted Ray, with 
his 200 odd pounds of avoirdupois and his 
loose, full swing can thump a ball 300 yards 
or further, but, with Mitchell, one has to look 
rather deeply into the matter to find the true 
reason. Well, I have said that he is well built 
and almost ideally balanced, but his extraor- 
dinary power evidently comes from his hands 
and wrists. 


Mitchell’s Driving 


b ber will no doubt expect Mitchell to accom- 
plish some prodigious feats in the matter of 
long hitting, when he is over with you, and he 
probably may oblige American golfers in this 
respect. But, on the other hand, he may dis- 
appoint you, as there could be no doubt that 
last season he was not hitting his tee shots as 
far as he had been in previous years, a state 
of affairs probably due to the fact that, like 
his pal Duncan, he had decided to eliminate 
the ‘‘chase after length”. 

His driving is probably the least telling 
phase in his game, as he can on occasions be 
very erratic from the tee. To my way of 
thinking, his two greatest assets are his mashie 
pitching and his putting. There have been 
few better mashie players than Abe Mitchell, 
and with the probable exception of Ray, he is 
viewed in the light of being about the most 
consistent putter in the ranks of the first class 
professionals. ; 

He is one of the few leading professionals in 
England who does not utilize the overlap- 
ing or interlocking grip, but he grips with the 
hands in very close company, so close that one 
might think they actually did overlap. 

His swing is long, as the club-head inva- 
riably travels beyond the horizontal position; 
the upward swing is comparatively slow, and 
he appears to collect himself, at the top, for a 
huge “lunge through” with his right shoulder. 

His methods can hardly be termed classical, 
but there is no doubt about his power and the 
control of that power. He is a quiet, unob- 
trusive individual; indeed, one might almost 
suggest that he is a very shy man. : 

But he has an extremely pleasing personality 
and there is no one who thinks more of Abe 


Mitchell, both as a man and a golfer, than his_ 


great rival, George Duncan. 
They should form an ideal team both on 
and off the links. 
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Even a small touring car 
can be turned to formal uses, 
as in this Essex in which a 
yellow finish, Victoria top, 
neat tire covers and well 
groomed driver give a de- 
cidedly attractive effect 


The Demand For Smart, Cheap Town Cars 


A Suggestion Which Might Interest Standard Manufacturers 


ing demand, especially in the larger 

cities, for some really smart and really 
cheap standard town cars. With one or two 
exceptions, none of the American manufac- 
turers of low and moderate priced machines is 
including among his models the cabriolet. 
landaulet, brougham or limousine-landaulet, 
which are the group to which the term “town 
car” is applicable. Hitherto it has not seemed 
profitable to bother with this specialized field, 
which has been well cultivated by the custom 
body makers. The demand was too great for 
touring cars, roadsters, limousines, sedans, and 
other styles of more universal appeal. Now, 
however, in view of the changed conditions in 
the motor world, it might be well worth while 
for the makers of small automobiles to investi- 
gate the advisability of including a limited 
number of stock town cars in their production 
schedules. 

Last November we were criticised for 
prophesying that in the near future the prices 
of cars would be reduced or a lot of companies 
would go out of business. Within the past few 
weeks something like thirty-five manufacturers 
have announced radical price cuts. And the end 
is not yet. This means only one thing— 
namely, that the public is not buying cars in 
sufficient quantities to keep the industry going 


Tine is perceptible evidence of a grow- 


In Europe there are many small, inexpensive town cars of great popularity 
This particular car has a special body 
and a wheelbase of 104% inches 


similar to this Fiat brougham. 





By GEORGE W. SUTTON, JR. 


at previous price levels. It would appear, 
then, that the company or companies who go out 
after business in any new field in which an un- 
supplied demand seems to exist will gain by it. 

As I see it, there are two classes of customers 
for the town cars suggested. One of these is 
composed of people who wish to motor in as 
smart a manner as possible, who cannot or will 
not invest from $5,000 to $20,000 in a car but 
who can pay the $200 or so per month for 
chauffeur and upkeep of a small machine. 
This $200 would not keep a larger machine, 
with a man to drive it. 

The other group of possible buyers would be 
typified, I think, by the man of means who 
already owns a large car which he uses to great 
extent himself or to carry his family on ex- 
tended trips. It is expensive and inconvenient 
to have the big car used by his wife or daugh- 
ters for shopping and social purposes, whereas 
a small, well built, cheap town car would allow 
them to do all their motoring at less expense 
and in smarter style than they could in the 
heavier utility car. 

The riding qualities of such a car would not 
have to be so perfect because it would be used 
for the most part on well paved city streets. 
For the same reason its springs would not have 
to be so expensively built, its wheelbase would 
be shorter for greater flexibility in traffic, and 


the whole car would not have to be so heavy 
as one employed in negotiating country roads. 
Such a car would find splendid use, not only 
in metropolitan districts, but in suburbs where 
the roads are good. 

It would seem that the type of car known as 
limousine-landaulet might be the most suitable 
manufacturing proposition for this purpose. 
The majority of taxicabs are of this type, with 
a roof over the driver and the rear part of the 
tonneau collapsible. Whoever builds this ma- 
chine might aim at a double market, selling 
the car primarily as a taxicab and then, with 
such minor changes as different pattern of up- 
holstery, bone fittings instead of nickel plated, 
and disc or wire wheels if desired, the machine 
would become a very acceptable town car. 
Sometimes the roof over the driver’s seat might 
be cut off neatly and the car transformed into 
a true landaulet. If the brougham type, with 
permanent roof, were used, a snappy luggage 
rail could be added up top. This brougham 
might be a limousine taxicab with the driver’s 
roof removed and smart accessories added. 
Any of these types, at from $1,200 to $2,000, 
might find a surprisingly large market hitherto 
neglected. 

There are many such cars in Europe, includ- 
ing the Renault, the Baby Peugeot, Fiat, Citroen, 
Rover and Bean. Why can’t we have them here ? 





street to roof. 





This leather quartered brougham is built to order by the Stratton-Bliss 
Company on the regular Dodge chassis and measures 6 feet 3 inches from 


It has a delicate grey interior 
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VANITY Fa 


The Building of a Camping Car 


Sketches of Successful Vehicles for Touring Comfort 


article on motor camping. Since that time 
Mr. Will Hays’ department of the Govern- 
ment has been enormously busy carting bags of 
mail to our door. It was the first time we had 
touched upon this subject and the response 
from readers was surprising, to say the least. 
It seems as if everybody in the country wants 
to go motor camping, and the list of camping 
equipment which we offered (and still offer) 
to send to readers has been in great demand. 
There is, apparently, particular interest in 
the matter of camping trailers and special tour- 
ing bodies for standard chassis. There is al- 
ready a well organized industry of twelve or 
fifteen companies 


r- the June issue we published a short 


By GEORGE W. SUTTON, Jr. 


ing $25, the hardware and fittings, about $15. 
For the inside he used burlap painted battle- 
ship grey. He glued and bolted every joint of 
the frame which was made of oak, using 2” x 4” 
pieces 13’ long, attached to his Reo chassis, 
with crossbars 2” x 2” which are 6’ 4” long. 


sft 


The upright posts are 11%” x 134”x 5’ 10” long. 

In order to make the roof watertight, the 
doctor painted it with heavy white lead paint 
and, while this was still soft, spread over it a 
single piece of oiled rubberized cloth, similar 
to that used in army slickers. 

The interior cabinets are cleverly designed. 
They are built of one-half-inch poplar lumber. 
This entire camping body weighs but very 


little more than the five-passenger body and 
top previously on the chassis. 

The other machine shown was designed by 
Mr. G. Carl Adams, a relative of Mr. Glenn 
Curtiss, the airplane manufacturer. It follows 
closely the pattern and arrangement of the well 
known Adams trailer, in which Mr. Curtiss 
ideas had a large part. The machine illys. 
trated is intended to supply camping comfort 
for two people but, by the installation of g 
folding double bed on the right hand side, it 
will accommodate four, with plenty of room 
on the floor for two more, if necessary. En. 
trance to this motor bungalow is by the two 
front doors. The rear is occupied by a water 

tank, refrigerator, 








building excellent [— 
camping trailers, but 


very few manufac- 
turers of camping 
cars. Therefore we 


have had madea num- 





ber of sketches of spe- : 








cial bodies, which 
have been built by ex- 
perienced campers. 
These are offered 
merely as suggestions. 
They are not detailed 
building plans, with 
specifications. How- 
ever, it should be pos- 
sible to place these 
drawings before a lo- 
cal automobile body 
builder, carriage 
builder or even a car- 
penter and tinsmith, 
and obtain a definite 
set of plans of a.camp- 
ing car containing any 
special features you 
happen to think of. 
The car of which 
two interior views are 
shown was built by 
Dr. Mark A. New- 





A glimpse at the 
interior of Dr. 
Newland’s camp 
car shows a dou- 
ble bed, commo- 
dious lockers, wide 
windows and ex- 
treme neatness in 
the storing of * 
equipment. Note 
the mirrored gun 
cabinet 


The Adams car 





land, of Center Point, has 


Iowa, and has proven 
a highly successful 
camping vehicle for 
from two to four 


people. 
When Dr. Newland 
took his pencil 


sketches to a carriage 
builder he was not 
pleased at the price of 
$400 they quoted him 
for the construction 
of the body without 
the interior cabinets. 
So he pitched in and 
did all the carpenter 
work himself. The 
body, when complet- 
ed, represented an ex- 
penditure of only 
$250. The lumber and 
mill work cost $150, 
the sheet steel for 
sides $10, the paint- 





cleverly 
thought-out space 
for everything 
necessary to camp- 
ing comfort, in- 
cluding’ full- 
length clothes 
locker, complete 
pantry and cook- 
ing outfit 























pantry, clothes closets 
! and = other  conveni- 
ences, all accessible 
, from inside or outside, 
The bed, when folded, 
forms a_ comfortable 

| davenport. 
| Both of the ma- 
chines shown are 
| lighted by electricity, 
| and, while they are 
| distinctly different in 
| detail and arrange- 
ment, each is a com- 
fortable motoring 
home, in which a 
party of campers may 
go from one end of 
the country to the 

other. 

Out in St. Louis, 
there is a company 
which builds camping 
bodies, especially for 
Ford cars. Some of 
the custom body peo- 
ple have done some 
beautiful work in cre- 
ating touring cars and 
sedans which can be 
used for camping and 


Dr. Newland de- 
signed the car 
and did all car- 
penter work him- 
self. He arranges 
for an upper berth 
when needed and 
has comfortable 
chairs and a fold- 
ing table for eight 
diners 


By a series of 





SECT /ON THRU CAR 
SA°WING BED AND 
TABLE OPEN 





























swinging panels 
the cooking uten- 
sils and other 
conveniences in 
the Adams car are 
accessible from 
inside or outside, 
while _ gasoline, 
tools, and so on, 
are carried below 











sleeping purposes 
without disfiguring 
the interior. In Min- 
nesota a well known 
company has _ placed 
upon the market an 
inexpensive arrange- 
ment which can be in- 
stalled quickly in any 
Ford car bearing an 
engine number above 
1,300,000, and which 
transforms the car into 
a cozy double bed. 

Motor camping is in 
its infancy. It is al- 
ready being enjoyed 
by many hundreds of 
motorists. With 1m- 
ventions of successful 
vacation machines the 
next few years will see 
a tremendous increasé 
in this new and thor 
oughly practical sport. 
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This special roadster, built by the Murphy Body Co. on a Lincoln chassis Here is a Cadillac touring car, by Don Lee, with that firm’s familiar 
for Major Max C. Fleischman, has individual fenders and steps, sliding curves, a dust apron and windshield for the rear seat, tiny carriage lights 
drawer seat and a wheelbase of 136 inches and a graceful top with extension 








What car is this? No, it’s a regular Dodge chassis with a mightly clever aluminum body by the Albertson 
Motor Co., of Los Angeles. Note the step and its light, the turtle back, the two extra wire wheels and 
the rakish windshield. Individual fenders and wide doors are other features worth looking at 





You don’t see many custom built bodies on Dorris chassis, but here is one Also by Thompson is this convertible Owen-Magnetic, which can be fully 
by the Robert Thompson Co., which is unusual and rather spectacular, opened or closed according to the owner’s whims. An extra extension 
with its disteel wheels and other modern touches goes over the driver to give the appearance of a limousine 


Pacific Coast Styles in Motor Cars 


Individuality Developed by Western Designers 
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(1) From left to right, a one-button, single-breasted dark blue flannel ditto, with blue cotton tub waist. 
Dark blue foulard tie, blue and white hat band. 
A tan gabardine single-breasted ditto, white flannel shirt, tan and white striped tie, boater 
hat with black band, low brown shoes, and tan wool socks. (3) 
striped flannel ditto, soft white chevi 


collar of dark blue and light blue stripe cheviot. 


with blue gray socks. (2) 


band, low tan shoes, gabardine slip-on raincoat 


A station porter. (4) 
ot shirt and collar, blue and grey striped tie, pearl grey Homburg hat with black 


Shirt and 
Low black shoes 


A blue gray double-breasted 


For The Well Dressed Man 


Travelling Clothes for the Summer, Suggestions for Luggage and Three Types of Dinner Jackets 


of our travelling. The man about town 

has every week-end booked up, so that his 
week-ends become, by the end of the summer, 
a regular routine of packing and unpacking, 
and juggling his country and town clothes 
about in a more or less systematic manner. 

Travelling clothes must be, if possible, so 
chosen that they can also serve for the two or 
three days in the country. Any single-breasted 
suit of grey flannel, tan gabardine, or natural 
homespun, can come into service over Satur- 
day and Sunday with crash or linen knickers, 
as illustrated in B, for golf and the usual 
country sports, without overcrowding the week- 
end bag with extra jackets. 

What is absolutely necessary for a week-end 
visit? First of all, a dinner jacket, which ne- 
cessitates at least one white shirt, black tie, 
socks and a pair of evening shoes. Then there 
must be another pair of shoes, such as golf 
shoes, or brown and white country brogues or 
rubber-soled shoes for boating, at least two 
changes of linen, socks, handkerchiefs and so 
forth, a bathing suit, and a foulard or tub 
dressing gown which will take as little space 
as possible. Therefore, if a man is wearing a 
flannel suit, he need only burden himself with 
a pair or two of white slacks or linen knickers, 
which is about all you can get into the usual 
suitcase or bag. 

In A, there is a wardrobe suitcase illus- 
trated, which has been so arranged that it will 
hold even more than the list we have outlined 


r VHIS is the time of year when we do most 


above, because everything fits in so compact a 
manner. The great advantage in wardrobe 
trunk type of luggage is that everything fits 
into its place, and there is no waste. A bag of 
this description could easily take the place of 


sili 





(A) The wardrobe suitcase, which is the 
ideal week-end bag. It contains three hangers, 
compartments for linen, and all necessary 
spacing like its large brother, the wardrobe 


It would be ideal as a steamer cabin 
bag. Price $45 


trunk. 


what is termed the cabin trunk, which is in 
reality a trunk of the size illustrated in I and 
J and which holds more than is absolutely 
needed for the time one is on the water ina 
Transatlantic voyage. Everything that will be 
needed for the week of passage can be got into 
the wardrobe suitcase, and the steamer trunk 
could be sent to the hold, thereby allowing more 
space in one’s cabin. 

We have illustrated in sketch 3 the three 
possible cuts for a dinner jacket. These three 
sketches appeared separately from time to time 
in our columns. We wish again to call atten- 
tion to their correct usage. A conservative din- 
ner jacket is the single-breasted, one-button, 
peaked lapel jacket, illustrated at the left. 
However, this is not the only dinner jacket 
which is correct for the man who wishes to 
achieve some slight change in the dull routine 
of dressing. The other two dinner jackets 
illustrated are both correct and in good taste, 
but are more appropriate for Palm Beach wear 
or for country resorts and the informal occa- 
sions of summer life. Please bear in mind that 
we attempt to put forward in our pages not 
only the correct conservative idea, but also the 
latest idea that has come into the world of good 
dressing. It is to reflect fashion rather than 
to attempt to set fashion that is the motive 
behind these pages. It suits some men to be 
conservative, just as it suits some men always 
to wear the latest thing, and we are writing 
for both types of reader. For the man who does 
not give a great deal of time and consideration 
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to his clothes, if he plays safe he 

Jays the conservative game, but, 
were it not for the man who thinks 
and plans to a greater degree than 
the average about what he will 
wear, we would have no variety at 
all to the very dull standard of 
men’s dress. 

The really well dressed man is 
the man of the world, the man 
who, whether in Paris, London, 
New York or Shanghai, cannot be 
picked out at first sight by the 
eccentricities of his nationality. 
He is not a small town man. He 
knows what to wear and where, 
and when it should be worn. 
When he appears with something 
new, which the casual observer is 
more or less unused to seeing, it 
does not strike them as_ particu- 
larly odd, because he wears it 
with an air of assurance. ‘This 
air of assurance in wearing one’s 
clothes comes from the knowledge 
that one is correct. ‘The man who 
knows how to wear his clothes is 
the man whom the man in the 
street will copy, just as the man 
whose clothes are beautifully 
made is continually asked the 
name of his tailor. That is how 
a fashion starts. 

Just before the war, in the 
summer of 1914, certain men 
started to wear white waistcoats 
with their dinner jackets. The 
reason that that fashion has _ be- 
come popular is that the effect was 
successful, and it made the effect 
of a dinner jacket less sombre 
than the old all-black combina- 
tion. Of late we have noted that 
two or three men, who are ac- 
knowledged to be always _per- 
fectly dressed, are wearing black 
satin full-roll waistcoats with 
their dinner jackets. These men 
have until quite recently been 
wearing white waistcoats with 
dinner jackets, and now that the 
fashion has taken general hold, 
they have evidently decided to 
switch. This may indicate the 
dawn of yet another fashion, and 
it will be another fashion, because 
these waistcoats are not of the old 
type of black discreet-looking 
Waistcoat, but of the very full 
double-breasted rolled-lapel type, 
and of the same quality of black 
satin with which the lapels of 
their dinner jackets are faced. 
However, they were only seen 
with this waistcoat at very in- 
formal places, such as restaurants 
and theatres. It would not be 
correct to wear this waistcoat with 
a dinner jacket for any more 
formal occasion, because it again 
relegates the dinner jacket to the 
class of informal dressing. 

_ Many of our readers have lately 
inquired with interest and a cer- 
tain amount of astonishment 
about the combination of white 
Waistcoats and dinner jackets. 
We again assert that it is the fash- 
lon, though not the last word in 
fashion, because it has been in 
vogue now for some time. A thing 








(2) Tan linen golf 
suit, jacket cut loose 
without belt at the 
back. Full cut knick- 
ers of same. Tan 
cheviot shirt with 
butcher’s blue foulard 
tie. Blue and tan 
striped stockings, 
brown and white 
shoes 
White duck patch 
pocket jacket, white 
flannel slacks. Blue 
gray flannel ditto, 
white shirt, blue and 
white striped tie, 
white socks with blue 
clocks, brown and 
white shoes 







































(B) Irish linen knick- 
erbockers in white 
and natural colours 
are having a great 
vogue this season for 
sports and country 
wear. Model as 
shown, $8.90 
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to be an accepted fashion need not 
necessarily have spread to the 
smaller towns in order to have it 
acknowledged as such. Many 
phases of fashion come and go, 
without ever having touched the 
back-waters of life. The great 
note in the present day mode of 
dressing is carelessness—but the 
kind of carelessness that comes 
via the workroom of the best 
tailor, the best shirtmaker, not 
the carelessness that comes from 
lack of interest. There may be 
men who still disagree with cer- 
tain members of the younger gen- 
eration on the question whether 
dress clothes may be dispensed 
with to the present degree, but it 
is certain that dinner clothes are 
now permitted to pass without 
comment, where five years ago 
they would have been considered 
distinctly bad form. That is, of 
course, a direct clue to the com- 
bination of white evening waist- 
coat and dinner jacket, which 
heretofore was considered strictly 
to belong to the tail coat. So that, 
after all, this fashion or habit, 
whichever one chooses to call it, 
is allowed and accepted. But the 
moment the best dressed type of 
man turns to the more conserva- 
tive tail coat, it will make enough 
effect on the standard of dressing 
to count: in what is considered 
good form, and the first sign of 
this change will be duly noted in 
these columns. 

One more note on the question 
of evening clothes for summer may 
not be inappropriate, inasmuch as 
we are showing at the bottom of 
this page three models for dinner 
jackets which may raise certain 
questions in the reader’s mind. 
The model at the left is, in cut, 
the conservative jacket for all oc- 
casions. It is, however, in this 
instance made of black poplin, 
which accounts for the turned up 
cuffs on the trousers. These suits, 
which are valuable for their cool- 
ness, are seen made in black-ribbed 
and fancy weave silk and poplin. 
Of course they are only worn en 
famille and among one’s intimates. 
So worn, they are perfectly good 
form and are constantly seen at 
the better summer places. 

The double breasted jacket on 
the right is also convenient for 
summer wear, since it does away 
with the necessity for a waistcoat. 
It is worn with a broadly pleated 
shirt which comes down well to 
the waist. It is seen worn by a 
number of men for all occasions, 
but strict usage prefers it for in- 
formal uses only. 

(3) Shown here are the three possible 
types of dinner jacket. At left, the din- 
ner jacket with one button, which is the 
conservative jacket for all occasions. It 
has peaked lapels faced in satin, and full 
trousers which may have a cuff for sum- 
mer wear. The single-breasted jacket 
with two buttons and a shawl collar 
faced with satin, to wear with a high 
black waistcoat, which shows above the 
opening. Also there is the double- 
breasted dinner jacket with peaked 


lapels, which is possible for summer 
wear and informal occasions only 





(C) Most golf shoes are spiked, but 

here we show the sole of a shoe with 

rubber ball tips, which is excellent 

on the course and more comfortable 
for walking 





(E) Summer shorts made of thin blue 

batiste with adjustable white batiste 

waist band. They are cut extremely 

short, and come for any waist meas- 
sure. Price $1.50 





(I) The bachelor’s wardrobe trunk, with five 
hangers, laundry bag, pocket for four pairs of 
shoes, and a double compartment which lets 
down in the manner shown—a most convenient 
feature of this trunk. Price $48.00 
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(F) An attractive two-button, single-breasted 

patch pocket, ready made gabardine suit, 

in light brown or tan, for summer and 
autumn wear 





(H) For our one-armed soldier, this clever 

invention of a combination knife and fork 

has been thought out by someone who has 
done him a real favor. Price $2.00 


F you care to buy any articles 

illustrated in the Well Dressed 
Man Department, Vanity Fair will 
gladly tell you the manufacturer's 
name or the dealer from whom 
they may be purchased. Simply 
indicate the article and the page on 
which it is pictured. If you pre- 
fer, Vanity Fair will buy it for 
you. In that case, enclose your 
check drawn to the order of the 
Vanity Fair Publishing Co. There 
is no charge for these services. 
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(D) The first requirement of golf 

shoes is comfort. This is a practical, 

comfortable and beautifully made 

golf shoe whose sole is illustrated in 
C. Price $16.00 





(G) A travelling case for your pipes 

of soft suéde after the manner of a 

toilet roll. A simple and convenient 

way to carry them. It is adjustable 
to six pipes. Price $14.00 





(J) A beautifully finished wardrobe trunk with 

five hangers, a compartment below for shoes, 

laundry bag, and removable hat compartment in 

lower draw. This trunk is enamel finished, and 
can be washed out. Price $121.50 


Metropolitan Shopping Opportunities for Men 
Articles of Usefulness and Novelty in the Smartest Shops 
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Through the Ages CLOCKMAKERS’ i Ralp 


with Father Time— 


oHN ARNOLD, in 1796, was ‘‘called to the livery’’ of one 
of history’s most amazing monopolies—the Clock- 
makers’ Company of London. Fora century this guild 
bore royal authority to search incoming vessels for 

“deceitful watches’’—and to destroy them on the spot! 


; Arnold was one of the greatest of the guild’s 
craftsmen. Despite these high-handed methods, he and his com- 
rades advanced enormously the art of timekeeping. 


His earliest triumph was a tiny repeating watch made for 
George III. The entire movement measured one-third of an inch 
across. The Empress of Russia offered him a thousand guineas 
for a duplicate of it, but Arnold was not tempted. ‘‘Let it remain 
unique,” he said. 

He little dreamed that the young republic a thousand leagues 


to the westward would yet outshine his proudest masterpieces with 
those timekeeping marvels of our day— 















To the Children— 


Captain Tick is back! 
fHlis fifth picture book, 
“Adventures in Search 
of Father Time,” is now 
ready. Ask your Jeweler 
for your FREE copy of 
this beautiful new book. 


























Material, construction, adjust- 
ments and service fully covered 
by Elgin Guarantee & * *& & 









TIRES GO THIS WAY 


They will unless you keep the proper 
amount ofairinthem. Correct 
air pressure in your tires means: 


MORE MILEAGE 
INCREASED SAFETY 
EASIER STEERING 


The 
Schrader Universal 
Tire Pressure Gauge 


Will always = peed 
tell you when —MW $ 1 50 
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your tires have Li 
the air pressure |: > in the 
prescribed by < = 
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Tire Maker At All Dealers 
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Shaw and Shakespeare 


(Continued from page 42) 


you do it. You can if you like, only 
you won’t. It’s you that’s obstinate— 
not me. I’m perfectly reasonable! . . . 

He: (with a sarcastic laugh) Oh, 
reasonable! I like that. Reasonable! 

SHE: Yes, reasonable! ... 

He: Reasonable! Good Lord! Rea- 
sonable! I say, Maggie, won’t you! 
... I mean to say, don’t you 
think?. . . 

SHE: No, not unless! ... 

He: But I can’t! Really, I 
cy § 

And so on, all over again! 

It is perfectly easy for an actor or 
actress, having learned Mr. Galsworthy’s 
words, to say them with some sort of 
effect, because those are the sort of 
words they normally utter: common- 
place, halting words; but when they 
come to such a speech as the one 
spoken by Romeo which begins, “O, 
speak again, bright angel!” they have 
to deal with stuff which demands high 
skill. The mere delivery of that speech 
will leave him breathless in the middle 
of it, unless he knows how to use his 
voice and how to breathe properly. Let 
my readers try to speak it aloud, and 
let them observe how many times they 
pause for breath before they get to the 
end of it! If they can deliver it aloud, 
without gabbling so that the sense is 
obscured and without taking breath 
more than twice, then they will be well 
on the way toward competent verse- 
speaking. The first thing they will dis- 
cover about it is that it cannot be ut- 
tered in natural, conversational tones. 
Poetry cannot be made effective if it is 
spoken as if it were prose. Such lines 
as those from Romeo and Juliet, if they 
are to be rendered effectively, demand a 
high degree of technique in the actor, 
who must be able to use his voice and 
lungs with skill and economy, and be 
sufficiently intelligent to understand 
which words in the speech are to be em- 
phasized. The last-named requirement 
may seem an elementary one, but a 
common fault in actors and actresses is 
their inability to balance lines properly 
and to put the stress in the right place. 


Shaw’s Rhetoric 


cE is not only poetical plays, however, 
which demand a different method of 
delivery from that employable in a play 
like The Eldest Son. A bravura piece, 
such as Bonds of Interest, the first play 
to be produced by the now celebrated 
Theatre Guild of New York, is utterly 
ruined when it is acted in a naturalistic 
manner. I did not see the performance 
in New York, but I saw one in London 
a few months ago. The play completely 
failed to stir the audience because the 
company engaged in it would act it as 
if it were a realistic piece. 

Precisely the same fault is commonly 
discovered in companies performing Mr. 
Shaw’s plays. For some incomprehen- 
sible reason, Mr. Shaw has been labelled 
a realist, which is the last thing he 
should be called, and many intelligent 
actors and actresses insist on speaking 
his words exactly as they would speak 
Mr. Galsworthy’s. But the method 
which is proper to Mr. Galsworthy’s 
plays is as improper and ruinous to Mr. 
Shaw’s as it is to Shakespeare’s. Some 
of the speeches in Mr. Shaw’s plays can 
be spoken naturalistically, but most of 
them, especially the longer ones, must 
be delivered in a bravura style, almost 
as if they were bursts of rhetoric. Here 
is a speech, spoken by Stephen Under- 
shaft early in the first act of Major 
Barbara in reply to a question from his 
mother about the notoriety of his fa- 
ther’s name: 

STEPHEN: You need not remind me 
of that, mother! I have hardly ever 
opened a newspaper in my life without 
seeing our name in it. The Undershaft 


torpedo! The Undershaft quickfirers! 
The Undershaft ten-inch! the Under. 
shaft disappearing rampart gun! the 
Undershaft submarine! and now the 
Undershaft aerial battleship! At Har. 
row they called me the Woolwich in- 
fant. At Cambridge it was the same 
A little brute at King’s who was always 
trying to get up revivals, spoilt my 
Bible—your first birthday present to me 
—by writing under my name: “Son 
and heir to Undershaft and Lazarys 
Death and Destruction Dealers: address, 
Christendom and Judea.” But that was 
not so bad as the way I was kowtowed 
to everywhere because my father was 
making millions by selling cannons, 
Such+a speech as that cannot be ef- 
fectively delivered in natural, conversa- 
tional fashion any more than blank 
verse can be effectively delivered in the 
tones in which one asks a tobacconist 
for cigarettes. The very shape of the 
speech, as it is printed, shows that there 
must be galloping passages in it. Why, 
for example, does Mr. Shaw suddenly 
abandon the use of the capital letter in 
the word “the” in those exclamatory 
phrases about the various Undershaft 
inventions? The obvious reason is that 
he wishes the actor to increase the speed 
of the speech after the phrase “The 
Undershaft ten-inch” and end on the 
word “battleship” with a bang just as 
if he were an orator hammering the 
table with his fist. The sentence begin- 
ning “At Harrow” should be spoken in 
a lower key than the three exclamatory 
phrases immediately preceding it, with 
an ascension of the voice up to “Bible”, 
where it should again be slightly 
dropped, though the speed should be 
quickened; and then the pace should 
slacken on the words “son and heir”, 
etc., delivered very emphatically and 
with some bitterness up to “Judea”, 
after which, until the end of the speech, 
intense bitterness should predominate, 
with heavy emphasis on the words 
“father”, “millions” and “cannons”, 


The Necessity of Practice 


AN actor can only get the exact notes 
in this speech after much practice. 
He will either over-emphasize or under- 
emphasize passages or deliver them so 
swiftly that they will be unintelligible 
to the audience unless he practices them 
just as a pianist practices a composition 
on the piano. Mr. Shaw once told me 
that Mr. Granville-Barker insisted on 
treating his plays as if they were Italian 
operas, which is exactly the right way 
in which to treat them if they are to be 
made effective. None of us talks in the 
way in which Stephen Undershaft 
speaks in the passage I have just quoted. 
We do not speak so rhetorically or at 
such lengths or in such complete sen- 
tences, and therefore if an actor de- 
livers that speech in a naturalistic, con- 
versational manner he flattens it out 
and fills the audience with a sense of 
tedium. 

The point I wish to make is this. An 
actor, trained in the utterance of 
Shakespearean and Shavian speeches, 
can deliver the short, almost inarticu- 
late, speeches in Mr. Galsworthy’s plays 
easily and effectively; but an actor 
trained only in the utterance of Mr. 
Galsworthy’s speeches is lost when he 
comes to speak Mr. Shaw’s and Shake- 
speare’s, because he has not got the 
breadth and robustness which they re- 
quire, or, more probably, because he 
insists on using the same style for the 
latter which is proper to the former. It 
may be argued that the converse of this 
is true, that an actor trained in Shake- 
speare will deliver Galsworthy “lines 
too floridly. I suppose a very stupid 
actor might do so, but generally speak- 
ing, Mr. Galsworthy’s lines will not al- 
low an actor to be florid. 
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“We Never Had Such Comfort— 


and besides, we have burned ONE-THIRD LESS COAL with a cor- | tention on one full fuel charge from ten to twenty-four hours, 
Sento reduction in labor and attention. cAutomatic | depending upon weather fluctuations. » 

m tri ” Rees 

per control stops bothersome cellar-trips to fix the fire. Satisfaction and Economy to the Owner 

The Ipgat Type “A” Heat Machine THRIVES ON LITTLE FUEL | c4 fuel saving of one-third, freedom from dust and coal-gas, 
in the blustery storms of winter. In mild weather it isequally | and minimum of caretaking are benefits which its scientific 
economical because of its sensitive, automatic control. construction assures the owner. 

Kills the Sting of Zero Weather | Ac& Now—Be Prepared for a Cold Winter 
During the coldest weather {or 18% of the heating season} the | Provide your family with complete protection from the ills 

BAL Type“A” Heat Machine delivers full heating service for | and discomforts of all future winters by installing an IpEaL 
More than eight hours without attention. Type “A” Heat Machine. Your heating 

Long Periods of Uniform Warmth Th e IDEAL hy e ey contractor will gladly give you an esti- 

y, mate without any obligation on your part. 


ried pete motane winter weather [or 
o Ot the heating season} the IpEAL, . Write for catalog with test-chart records of 
Type“A” Heat Machine runs without at- Heat cMach ine efficiency and fuel economy. 
1 Write Dept, 28 ales Branches and 
NEW YORK and CHICAGO AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY Pr meitck all large cities 


Makers of the wank “famous I DEAL Boilers and AMERICAN Radiators 
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A successful Rolling Screen 





olu 


Do you realize what this means? 


In the fall— 


You needn’t take it down and store it in the 
cellar or attic to rust and gather dust. Just 
“let it up” to the window top as you would a 
shade—out of sight for the winter. 


Put a Rolup 
in every window 


You can do it easily—without cutting or marring 
the woodwork inside or outside the sash. F 


The spring roller is concealed in an inconspicu- 
ous metal case at the top of the window. Patent- 
ed metal grips fastened to the edges of the screen 
along its entire length hold it tight to the wood- 
work, gliding in narrow metal slots attached like 
weather strips to the sides of the window frame. 


Rolups are always smvoth and taut in motion 
or at rest. They completely cover the entire 
window, allowing perfect ventilation without 
admitting flies, mosquitoes or other insects. Roll- 
ing up and down smoothly, they permit quick, 
easy adjustment of awnings, blinds and case- 
ments. 


In the spring— 


No drudgery of putting it back, no re-paint- 
ing, no repairing. Just draw it down—as you 
do your shade—clean, fresh and instantly 
ready for summer duty. 
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ROLUPS cannot rust 


Made of the famous Monel Metal (a 
mixture of copper and nickel) the 
Rolup never rusts or corrodes in town, 
country, or by the sea. 





The Rolup Screen is a necessity in every well regulated home, hotel 
or hospital. It costs no more than regular copper screens. Write 


for literature. Estimates furnished. 


ROLUP SCREEN COMPANY, 17 BATTERY PLACE, NEW YORK 
Factory at Hastings-on-Hudson, New York 
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Y husband was manager of 

one of the branch mills of a 

world-wide corporation and 
everybody said it was a wonderful 
position for so young a man. There 
Was one great drawback, however 
—we had to live in a small mill- 
town which offered none of the ad- 
vantages that we had both been 
used to. For most things we did not 
mind because we knew our next 
advancement would move us to a 
large city and for that we could 
wait. 
One thing only could not wait— 
the education of our boy of 7 and 
our girl of 6. We knew the foun- 
dation they were now laying, the 
associations they were now making, 
the habits they were now forming, 
the teaching they were now getting 
would not wait and could never be 
made up for later—but what could 
we do? What would you have 
done? 
It was with misgivings, there- 
fore, that I started Jim at the only 
local school accessible. I knew his 
teacher-to-be; one of the town 
girls, only a child herself, a prod- 
uct of the same school with only 
the commonest kind of a common 
school education and with little 
or no training or experience, and 
to think it was to such a person 
that I was going to turn over my 
boy to be educated! 
It seemed like a joke, but as the 
year wore on it became more and 
more a serious one and the joke 
was on us. Jim was apparently 
learning nothing except bad lan- 
guage and behavior which was 
growing worse every day and I 
dreaded to think of sending our 
little girl into those same sur- 
roundings. His father tried to 
make the best of it by saying “Oh, 
he’s got to learn to rub up against 
all kinds and he’ll come out all 
right,” but I could see he was really 
as much worried as I. 


One day Jim, Sr., returned from 
a trip to the Home Office in New 
York and as soon as he stepped in- 
side the house I knew something 
had happened. He was to be trans- 
ferred—I felt it. 


“Mary,” he shouted from the bot- 
tom of the steps. “Come here 
quickly, I’ve got it.” 
“Got what?” I cried as I hurried 
down—“Are we to move to New 
York?” 
“Oh, no,” he laughed—“nothing 
like that just yet—but something 
better—as far as the children are 
concerned. See this and this and 
this.” He pulled some papers from 
his pocket and rapidly turned the 
pages. 
“On the train,” he explained 
breathlessly, “I met a man, brag- 
ging about his children—you know 
—the proud father kind—showed 
me their pictures—their school re- 
ports and all that, but what inter- 
ested me most of all was a letter 
from his 17-year-old son—7 years 
old, mind you—Jim is 7 and think 
what sort of a letter he writes!— 
well, I had to admit the man had 
an infant prodigy—which, how- 
ever, he vehemently denied—just 
an every-day normal child —he 
maintained—but—and this is the 
amazing thing—the boy had been 
taught by correspondence through his 
mother—By correspondence! Do you 
get that? 

“He was so enthusiastic about it 
I thought he must be a little crazy; 
but at any rate, to make a long 
story short, he got me so excited 











et. 


What Would You Have Done? 


that I actually stopped off at Bal- 
timore, where this school 
cated, to see for myself, for I was 
naturally still skeptical. 

“TI found there a great private day 
school—a ‘Super-School’ it has been 
called—that specializes in the 
education of young children. 
explained to me that its Trustees, 
public-spirited citizens who main- 
tain the school in the cause of 
education without any financial 
benefit either direct or indirect, 
had obtained such remarkable re- 
sults with their day pupils that 
they had decided to extend its use- 
fulness so that pupils, no matter 
where located, could share in its 
advantages and privileges.” 

I threw my arms around Jim’s 
neck, thrilled by his enthusiasm. 
i fa order the course at once,” I 
said. 


“It’s ordered already!” he replied 
—I couldn’t wait. There’s the 
outfit there in my luggage!” 


HAT was 5 years ago. Jim’s pro- 

motion to the big city has at last 
come and we are now able to put 
both children in school, and what 
do you suppose the Principal said 
when I went tc enter Jim—‘“What 
year of Calvert did you say he had 
finished?” 

“The 6th,” I answered. 

“And has always had good re- 
ports?” 

“Yes,” I could truthfully answer. 

“Well then he can enter our high 
school department.” 

And he did—and what is more 
is leading his class! 

The little girl did the same in her 
school, and although both children 
have spent their whole lives in a 
little milltown, they have—thanks 
to the Calvert School to which they 


owe their entire education—a 
broader knowledge and culture 
than most of their metropolitan 


friends with all their advantages 
of libraries, museums, art galleries, 
etc., so that they at once took their 
place as leaders both in and out of 
school and have made just the 
friends we would wish. 

Indeed, through our contact with 
the children’s work we also have 
had what has been practically a 
post-graduate course ourselves and 
though it has taken but little of our 
time it has brought new and de- 
lightful interests into our life also. 
It was a revelation to me what Cal- 
vert School was able to do for my 
children. Their progress has been 
phenomenal and I would never 
have believed it possible. 

If there is no school or only a 
poor one near you, let Calvert 
School come to you with its unique 
methods and unusual advantages 
to give your child an exceptional 
education from Kindergarten to 
High School right in your own 
home. The school will gladly send 
you full information on request or 
you may simply fill out and send 
the coupon below if you wish. 


CALVERT SCHOOL 
14 W. Chase St. Baltimore, Md. 


Please send me full 
information about your 


Courses. 


Name 
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VANITY FAIR 


Who Was That Lady? 


(Continued from page 27) 


little pique, “Come on now, cut it out, 
you’re not so good as all that.” 

What happens after that I don’t know 
because the people who have been to 
the Columbia Theatre always leave you 
in doubt as to whether Clark actually 
goes into the lion’s den or not. Pre- 
sumably not, because later in the show, 
according to these reports, there is a 
drill by The World’s Worst’ Zouaves 
in which Clark as the chief zouave 
whistles continually for new formations 
only to have nothing happen. Whether 
Clark is the originator of the material 
about the lion and the rest, or only the 
executor, I am not prepared to say. All 
the scouts talk as if he made it up as 
he went along, and whenever a come- 
dian can bring about that state of 
mind there need be no doubt of his 
ability. 

However, it is not possible to dismiss 
The Last Waltz merely by saying that 
Jim Barton is a marvellous dancing 
clown and let it go at that. The new 
show at the Century is the only serious 
rival which Sally has had all season. 
The Strauss waltzes are not much bet- 
ter than the pleasantly ingratiating 
tunes of Jerome Kern in the Ziegfeld 
production, but they are sung much 
better. Eleanor Painter is easily the 
best light opera prima donna New York 
has heard this year. In fact one must 
go further back than that to catch the 
faint echo of a comic opera star to 
compare with her. There are other 
good voices in the musical comedy field, 
but generally speaking the people with 
good voices don’t know how to use 
them, and those that have mastered the 
business of singing have outlived their 
voices. But Miss Painter uses a fine 
voice with perfect style. It is one of 
those smooth voices without any little 
cubbyholes in it. Nor is there ever the 
suggestion, well known to musical 
comedy goers, that the prima donna has 
begun to grit her teeth and pray be- 
cause a high note is coming. Miss 
Painter’s voice is one which proceeds 
from first to last without threats or 
persuasion. She does an entire perform- 
ance on one winding. In addition to 
singing gorgeously, Miss Painter acts 
very well and dances, too. Although I 
have heard a good deal about one hun- 
dred percent people, Miss Painter is the 
only one I have ever seen. 


“Gold” O’erdusted 


[OGICALLY it‘might be expected that 
Eugene O’Neill’s Gold ought to re- 
ceive the place at the top in any review 
of the month. It was expected that 
this new play would serve to wind up 
the season with a flourish; but there is 
no getting away from the fact that it is 
a disappointment. Some of it is almost 
his best, but from that high point it 
drops to other scenes which are not everr 
O’Neill’s fourth or fifth best. It seems 
to me that only the first and the fourth 
acts interested him much. Between 
these there is little apparent purpose, 
except to tie the acts together. The 
scheme of the play makes it necessary 
for the playwright to accomplish an 
enormous amount of exposition, and 
this he does painstakingly and clumsily. 

There is zest in the first act which 
concerns the finding of the treasure. 
Here O’Neill appears to be having a 
week-end off in romance and enjoying 
his truancy from realism hugely. The 
treasure, to be sure, is only brass and 
junk, but it seems glamorous to the 
heat and thirst crazed sailors. The 
cook and the ship’s boy, sceptics, are 
killed by the evil Kanaka sailor with 
the captain’s connivance, though not by 
his command. Then a rescuing ship 
is sighted and the bodies and the treas- 
ure are buried. 

With this promising start O’Neill 
finds himself hampered as soon as the 


next act begins at the Captain’s home 
by the fact that it is necessary to tell 
several other characters in the play what 
happened on the island. And the audi- 
ence, which knows, finds the retelling a 
strain on its patience. Nobody cares 
much what the captain’s wife thinks of 
him, nor his daughter. These are two 
of the most conventional réles which 
O'Neill has ever written. ; 

The last act revives interest mightily, 
In this the high point of the play is 
reached. We have watched a schooner 
sail away without the Captain to recover 
the treasure and we have been told that 
the ship has been lost. The evidence is 
indisputable, but still the old man will 
not believe. In the top room of his 
house, fashioned like a cabin, he waits 
for the return of the vessel with the 
chest of gold. So great is his belief and 
so powerful his delusion that for a mo- 
ment his neurotic son is drawn under 
the spell. Standing by the captain, he 
thinks he sees the schooner sail into the 
harbour, and he thinks he hears the 
tramp of the sailors on the stairs, as 
they come up carrying the chest, even 
though there is no ship and no sailors 
and the treasure is at the bottom of the 
sea. 

It is a somewhat convenient dra- 
matic device thus to picture madness 
among the infectious ailments, although 
the theatre has already done as much 
for suicide, but it is also audacious and 
magnificent. Wher this particular act 
was given as a one-act play several 
seasons ago under the title Where the 
Cross Is Made O’Neill was still more 
audacious, and had the ghostly figures 
stalk across the stage ir full view of the 
audience. On second thought this has 
seemed to him a little too much. Now 
the scene is sharply broken by having 
the captain’s daughter suddenly open 
the door. Hers were the steps heard 
upon the stage. No apparitions are 
seen, This seems to me overcautious. 
Insanity is a time-worn dramatic device 
which is not as effective as it used to 
be, but having adopted the device, an 
author might as well reap all the pos- 
sible benefits. Having reached a grip- 
ping moment im the scene in which the 
boy is carried away by the intensity of 
his father’s belief in the treasure, O’Neill 
might as well have held on to it a little 
longer. Now it ends abruptly and the 
old man dies with more than customary 
consideration for the necessity of a 
final curtain. 

Some of the values of the play are 
lost by indifferent performances, and 
Willard Mack, who plays the role ot 
the Captain, is quite evidently not just 
what O’Neill planned. Still this is a 
capital piece of acting. Mr. Mack has 
had endless experience in _ playing 
mounted policemen of Canada, outlaws, 
cracksmen of the better sort and indeed 
most the glamorous figures of adven- 
ture. At some time or other in his 
career he decided that they should all 
be Irish and he plays the Gloucester 
whaling captain with a strong brogue. 
He swaggers too much, and he remem- 
bers too many tricks and uses some of 
them. For instance, in the scene m 
which his wife weeps, Mack as the 
Captain comes up behind her and starts 
to put his hands on her shoulders. 
While they are still one-sixteenth of an 
inch away he thinks better of it and 
snatches them away as if from a stove 
top. But all this cannot conceal the 
fact that the man is an actor and likes 
his job. He puts his back and shoulders 
into the part and shows no sense of 
strain. ; 

Somebody else might play te part 
with more finesse, but it would be hard 
to find a man who could put so much 
gusto into it. We doubt whether 4 
more careful and finished performance 
would be half so exciting. 
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Copyright 1921, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 


OODYEAR Tires have always been notable for economy. Year after 
year, they have returned their users great service at little cost. Today, 

they are better tires than they have ever been before. In the past few 
months we have made more improvements in them than in any like 
period in our history. Goodyear Tires are now larger, heavier, stronger. 
In every size, they are stouter and more durable. If you want on your 
car the most economical tire equipment obtainable—buy Goodyear 
Tires. More people ride on Goodyear Tires than on any other kind. 













Such cars as the Min- 
erva of Belgium, Isotta 
Fraschini of Italy, Pic- 
Pic of Switzerland, Pan- 
hard of France, Cun- 
ningham and Duesen- 
berg of America use 
Houdailles as factory 
equipment, along with 
many others of the finest 
cars in the world. Hou- 
dailles can be readily 
applied to all American 
makes. 











THE HOUDAILLE COMPANY 


74 West Chippewa St., 
Mfe’d by the Houde Eng. Co. 





\ 


Houdaille Hydraulic 


(Say Hoo-dye) 


Shock Absorbers 


ROUD is the owner 

of a car equipped with 
HOUDAILLE  HY- 
DRAULIC Shock Ab- 
sorbers, especially so 
while traversing rough 
roads or cobbled streets. 
The same easy riding 
qualities are enjoyed as 
on the boulevard. No 
slacking down speed for 
bad bumps—no discom- 
fort to the occupants. 
Houdailles will permit 
your car to glide smooth- 
ly over bad roads. The 
compression ofthe 
springs is gently cush- 
ioned and the _ recoil 
checked in proportion to 
the rebound. Unequaled 
roadability results. 


A Houdaille folder gladly 


sent upon request 
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Buffalo, N. Y. 





VANITY FAIR 


Latter-Day Helens 


(Continued from page 33) 


he had sunk eleven submarines and 
captured seven hundred Germans. He 
found life rather dull. So he tried to 
capture Demetra. He had heard about 
Demetra, and was surprised to find his 
advances met with a certain cordiality. 
He did not know that Demetra also 
found peace rather dull, and that she 
was unconsciously hoping to impart to 
peace a little liveliness. So he talked of 
love and she talked of eugenics; he 
teased the daisy and Demetra proved 
botanic; he hinted at the seven hun- 
dred Germans, and Demetra at air raid 
committees. Time passed. He had 
used flattery, humility, poverty, loneli- 
ness, braggadocio, but all in vain. He 
could not pull down Demetra from that 
light realm where she moved on wings 
of lead. So, one day, either losing pa- 
tience or resolving upon policy, he ven- 
tured to apply those methods of the 
caveman, of which Demetra spoke wiih 
scorn. In a neolithic way he kissed her 
on the neck. Demetra hit him on the 
nose. And then he went away. 
Demetra is twenty-eight, and tells 
everybody that she is in her twenty- 
ninth year. She'll be thirty before next 
birthday, for she draws vanity from an 
affliction that weak women conceal. 
She will not marry, and she will not 
even boast of the proposals she rejected, 
or of those she might have had. Her 


downy skin will by degrees emulate the 
tanned surfaces of Prose-pine; her girl- 
ish collar-bones, now masked under ten- 
der olive curves, will return to view and 
will stay; her voice, that was boyish 
and is now grave, will rise to shrillngss, 
She will talk faster, and she will talk 
more. She will acquire ologies, isms 
and ics. When she enters a drawing. 
room she will scatter them about her 
with an abandoned hand. She will join 
more committees, and attend more 
meetings; she will propose more reso- 
lutions for the promotion of and the 
suppression of. She will write pamph- 
lets, and she will read pamphlets ex- 
pressing her views in different words, 
The years will travel their course, and 
Proserpine will die. Then Demetra wii| 
wear the mantle of Proserpine, and 
Demetra will meet a young girl that js 
milky-white: after Demetra has passed, 
the milk will have been skimmed, The 
young girl will care no more for men, 
nor have faith in love. She will realize 
that love is but ignominy. No doubt, 
among Demetra’s converts, some must 
disappoint. Already several have for- 
saken Demetra’s shrine for the altar 
and for matrimony. But Demetra is 
undismayed; whenever a friend marries, 
she telephones the laundry and tells 
them to put into her collars a little 
more starch. 


Careers For Young Girls 


(Continued from page 59) 


the trial has been arranged for, you will, 
of course, be acquitted amid cheers; a 
dazzling career as a motion picture 
actress now awaits you. 

Of course, some girls may have an in- 
born distaste for murder, especially if 
they have not had much to do with 
men, and in this case the divorce court 
is perhaps the next best route to success 
in the movies. The publicity which 
comes from a well arranged divorce 
trial is almost as valuable in this re- 
spect as a murder trial, although there 
is not the same amount of sympathy to 
be expected from the public. 

Of course, if a girl is socially promi- 
nent, that in itself entitles her to a place 
as one of our leading motion picture 
actresses, and both murder and divorce 
may be dispensed with, although they 
would be invaluable aids. 


4. Stenography 


MAY girls refrain from this career 
because they are not able to write 
good English, or spell correctly; this is 
a delusion as can be proved by refer- 
ence to the work of the majority of the 
most successful stenographers today. In 
this land of democracy it is not neces- 
sary for a girl to have a “highbrow” edu- 
cation to succeed, and time after time 
have the laurels in stenographic work 
gone to the poor uneducated girl with a 
kind heart and a Ziegfeld Follies face. 
“From Office Boy to President” has its 
exact feminine parallel every day in 
the business world, where little Bessie 
goes “from Office Girl to Mr. Juggins’ 
Private Secretary” in three looks and a 
whiff of Attar of rose. 

Most successful stenographers employ 
the touch system, and indeed with con- 
stant practice this will be found quite 
effective, especially when combined with 
clever eye work. I have known girls 
who have developed from mediocre 
typists to the highest places in the pay 
roll through a judicious use of the touch 
system, and I cannot therefore recom- 
mend it too highly. 


5. Matrimony 


POR parents anxious to have their 
daughters succeed in a matrimonial 
career, I cannot say emphatically enough 


“Teach the child to laugh; teach the 
child to dance; but for heaven's sake, 
don’t teach the child to think.” I have 
seen so many perfectly beautiful girls 
spoiled by the possession of a brain 
that, if I had my way, all female insti- 
tutions of learning would be dynamited 
tomorrow. When the day of judgment 
comes Matthew Vassar and Dr. Bryn 
Mawr and the Smith Brothers are go- 
ing to have a great deal to answer for. 
Next to Mr. Volstead they are the ones 
I hope to meet with face to face in the 
hereafter; heaven to me is a place where 
I can be left alone for a few minutes 
with each one of those men and a good 
stout harp. 

A girl with a face and a laugh can go 
anywhere, but a girl with a brain is 
automatically disbarred from nine-tenths 
of polite human intercourse; this fact 
alone should be a warning to those 
parents who wish their daughters to 
marry well. How can a girl expect a 
man to love her if she does not agree 
with everything he says? And how can 
she do that if she has any brains at all? 

Time after time have I heard friends 
of mine boasting about the quality of 
their wives’ brains; time after time have 
I discovered that this simply meant that 
the wife echoed every thought that hus- 
band had. ‘If you want a man to admire 
you, argue with him; but if you want 
him to marry you, agree with him. And 
if your parents have made the mistake 
of training your mind, do your best to 
conceal the fact, for the libraries and 
conservatories of music anda womens 
political clubs of this country are full of 
promising young girls who made the 
mistake of using their brain in the 
presence of some eligible young man. 

This occupation may not appeal 0 
every girl, even if she has been well 
trained for it by years of finishing 
school, but as an avocation we feel that 
it would be interesting to all. 


6. Companion 


(THERE is a splendid opportunity here 
for the right sort of girl. Telephone 
Vanderbilt 2400 between 3 and 5 an 
ask for Don, or address him care 0 
Vanity Farr, New York City. Cable 
address “Passion Flower—New York. 
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HERE is no mileage quite so 

much enjoyed as the surplus 
of miles in a tire after you have 
received from it all the use which 
you expected. 


On that basis you will find 
that the extra mileage you re- 
ceive from a Fisk Cord Tire 
makes it an unusual 
buy. 

Let your next tire 

be FISK 


Sold only by dealers ruins Beet 
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THE AMERICAN 
TOBACCO COMPANY 


Witt MAKE Tris Con- 
TRACT WiTtH You. 


WALK Into Any Store 
IN THE Unirep STATES 
To-DAY AND Try THE 
LorD SALISBURY 
TURKISH CIGARETTE. 
SHOULD It Not Ap- 
PEAL To YouR TASTE 
THe CLERK Witt HAND 
You Back Your Money 
ON THe Spor. 


It Witt Pay You To Try- 


Because — It Is THe Onty 
HiGH GRADE TURKISH 
CiGarette IN THE WorLo 
Tat Setts For So Livtie 
Money. 






s 
Guerentees hy 


‘ke Sorted Sabacer $s 
INCORPORATED 

1h) Fefth Avenve 

New Yor«, 


— which means that if you dorit like LORD SALISBURY 
Cigarettes, you can get your money beck from the dealer 


ir ty Shout Happen Tuar A Deacer 
Reruses To Carry Our Our Orrer, 
Seno THe Open Packace WitH THE 
REMAINING CIGARETTES To THE MAIN 
Orrice Of THe AMERICAN ToBaAcco 
Company, 11] FirtH Avenue, NEw 
Yor City, With Your Name And 
Aopress PLAINLY WritTteN AND 
We Wirt SENd You Our CHEck 
For THe Amount You Spenr. 





LORD SALISBURY 


TURKISH CIGARETTE 


WRAPPED IN AN INEXPENSIVE, MACHINE-MADE PAPER 
PACKAGE TO KEEP QUALITY UP AND PRICE DOWN. 





VANITY FAIR 


Our Auction Bridge Refuge 


(Continued from page 61) 


puts on the king to shut out the jack, 
the jack wins the next trick, Z under- 
playing with the nine, and the ace and 
queen are good. 

Any attempt to run a trump through 
A at the fourth trick would be fatal if 
A put on the king and led another 
trump, as all possibility of dummy’s 
ruffing two clubs would be gone. 


An Extraordinary Hand 


THE old axiom, “Anything can hap- 

pen to a no-trumper”, was forcibly 
illustrated by an extraordinary deal 
that came up in the duplicate games at 
the Knickerbocker Whist Club last win- 
ter. Here it is: 
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Z dealt and passed. When A passed, 
Y bid either one or two no-trumps, and 
would probably have been very much 
astonished had anyone told him it was 
impossible for him to make the odd 
trick, even with all those high cards. 

The bidding varied after that. At 
some ‘tables B called the spades, and 
when Y went on with the no-trumper, 
B shifted to the hearts, which is the 
right way to bid a two-suiter. At some 
tables Y doubled four spades, and at 
others he doubled four hearts. In either 
case, B made one over his contract. 

At some tables Y went to three or 
four no-trumps, and was left to play it, 
only to find it impossible to get dummy 
in with those diamonds, so that all he 
made was his aces and kings, as B set 
up the spades at once, and must get in 
on hearts. That such a hand could 


neither make the odd nor save the game 
seems incredible. 


Answer to the July Problem 


This was the distribution in Problem 
XXVI, one of F. S. Busser’s compo- 
sitions, which illustrates the value of 
being able to place the lead in either 
hand, even with the smallest cards, 
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Hearts are trumps and Z leads, Y 
and Z want six tricks. This is how they 
get them: 

Z starts with the club five, on which 
Y plays the two. A’s only safe discard 
is the small diamond, so as to protect 
the other suits. Now, if B leads the 
trump, Y wins whichever card A plays 
and leads another trump, following with 
the club four. B’s best discards are 
two diamonds, but the decisive discard 
is forced from A’s hand, while Y re- 
tains the lead. 

If B leads a diamond instead of the 
trump, the ace falls, establishing the 
king in Y’s hand, while Z trumps. Now 
the trump from Z’s hand allows Y to 
catch all the trumps, and the top dia- 
mond, club and spade win the rest of 
the tricks. If B leads the spade, in- 
stead of the trump or the diamond, Z 
makes two spade tricks at once, Y dis- 
carding the club. Z then leads the 
trump and Y returns the diamond seven. 
Z trumps and leads the three of clubs. 
What will A do with it? If A trumps 
the first trick, Y and Z win with the 
cross ruff. 


The Man in the Cab 


(Continued from page 40) 


THe Younc Man: Yes, sir. 

Tue Cappy: Well, do you take the 
job? 

THe YounGc Man: Right now. 

Tue Cassy: Then I won't do any 


more driving myself. My eyes are weak. 


Driving spoils your eyes on account of 
the dust. And why should I go blind? 
Who would support my two wives and 
my eight children? Eh? 

Tue Younc Man: You are right. 

Tue Cassy: The horse’s name is 
Rosa. Remember that. I'll tell you all 
the rest you have to know when we get 
to Elias Street. 

Tue Younc Man: Then I wont 
have to pay you for this ride? 

Tue Cassy: Why not? For the 
first half hour I am entitled to seventy- 
five kreuzer because you were still a pas- 
senger then. The rest you needn't pay. 
But I'll not take your gulden away 
from you. Keep it. I'll deduct the 
seventy-five kreuzer from your wages. 

Tue Younc Man: Yes, sir. 

(Meantime they have circled the res- 
ervoir and are back at the place where 
they started. The cab stops.) 

THe Younc Man: Where would 
you like to go now, sir? Home? 

THe Cassy: Not yet. First we 
must go to the feed-dealer’s. Here- 
after youll know where he lives. Go 
ahead. Forty-two Sand Street. Stop 
whipping that horse or I'll knock you 
off the box. 


Tue Younc Man: Yes, sir. Get up, 
Rosa. 

(The cab proceeds. A milk wagon 
with two women on the driver’s seat is 
just ahead.) 

THE Younc Man: (shouts loudly) 
Hey, there! 

(Swerves to the right and laughs 
proudly at the women because he has 
passed them. But the first thvill of 
pride in his new calling—or something 
else—has wrung two .hot tears from his 
eyes. The sun is now shining brightly 
and they proceed at a lively trot. The 
streets are now filling with people. The 
cab passes a sleepy policeman. The new 
cabby glowers at him. They stop at 
the door of the feed-dealer’s. The 
cabby gets out.) 

THe Cappy: Wait here. I'll be back 
soon. 

Tue Younc Man: Yes, sir. 

(He waits until the cabby has van- 
ished into the store. He looks around 
him. Nearby a cigar store is bemg 
opened for the day. He climbs down 
from his box and goes into the stort. 
Like a careful cabby, he takes his whip 
with him.) ; 

Tne Woman IN THE Store: What 
will you have? 

Tue Younc Man: Give me a box 
of matches, not the Swedish kind, but 
the kind with the phosphorous tips. 

(His silver gulden falls ringing on the 
counter.) 
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THERE IS A NEARBY CRANE BRANCH TO GIVE YOU CRANE SERVICE 








SERVICE 


Heating, plumbing and sanitation systems involve 
a multitude of details, and lack of reliability in any 
feature may seriously curtail the serviceability of a 
whole installation. 


It is for this reason that Crane Service is so 
highly valued by far-sighted owners and architects. 
It provides complete heating, plumbing, sanitation 
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and kindred equipment for buildings of all kinds 
and sizes, through one central source of supply, 
and with uniform quality. 


Crane Service applies to business and industry 
as well as the home. Its reliability is assured, its 
scope almost unlimited. Its keynote is “Anything 
for Any Pipeline.” 























Boston Brooklyn Syracuse Muskogee Indianapolis Omaha Watertown 
Springfield Philadelphia Buffalo Tulsa Detroit Sioux City Aberdeen 
Hartford Reading Savannah OklahomaCity Chicago Mankato Great Falls 
Bridgeport Atlantic City Atlanta Wichita Rockford St. Paul Billings 
Rochester Newark Knoxville St. Louis Oshkosh Minneapolis Spokane 
New York Camden Birmingham Kansas City Grand Rapids Winona Seattle 
Harlem Baltimore Memphis Terre Haute Davenport Duluth Tacoma 
Albany Washington Little Rock Cincinnati Des Moines Fargo Portland 


CRANE EXPORT CORPORATION 
19-25 West 44th St., New York 

301 Brannan St., San Francisco, Cal. 
36 Ave. de L’Opeta, Paris, France 


Sprang oa aay (Head Office and Works): Toronto, Vancouver, Winnipeg, 
Limited } Sydney, N.S. W., Halifax, Ottawa, Regina, Calgary. 


Pocatello 

Salt Lake City 
Ogden 

Reno 
Sacramento 
Oakland 

San Francisco 
Los Angeles 


CRANE-BENNETT LTD. , 
45-51 Leman St., London, England 
























We are manufacturers of about 20,000 articles, including valves, pipe fittings and steam 
specialties, made of brass, iron, ferrosteel, cast steel and forged steel, in all sizes, for all 
pressures and all purposes, and are distributors of pipe, heating and plumbing materials. 


CRANE CO. 


836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 
VALVES - PIPE FITTINGS - SANITARY FIXTURES 


CRANE EXHIBIT ROOMS 


23 W. 44th ST. and 22 W. 45th ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 


1105-1107 BOARD WALK 
ATLANTIC CITY 


To which the Public is cordially invited 


Works: CHICAGO - BRIDGEPORT - BIRMINGHAM 
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Whiter Teeth 


Cleaner, safer teeth to millions 


Pepsodent has brought to mil- 
lions a new era in teeth cleaning. 

Modern authorities endorse it. 
Leading dentists everywhere ad- 
vise it. Half the world over it is 
being rapidly adopted. 

You should see what it does, 
learn the reasons, feel the good 
effects. This ten-day test will 
show them. One cannot afford to 
overlook a factor so important. 


Combats the film 


One purpose is to combat the 
film—that viscous film you feel. 
That is what dims teeth and causes 
most tooth troubles. 

Film clings to teeth, gets be- 
tween the teeth and stays. The 
tooth brush used in old ways has 
left much of it intact. So, despite 
all care, tooth troubles have been 
constantly increasing until very 
few escape. 


Film absorbs stains, making the 
teeth look dingy. It forms the 
basis of tartar. It holds food sub- 
stance which ferments and forms 
acid. It holds the acid in contact 
with the teeth to cause decay. 

Millions of germs breed in it. 
They, with tartar, are the chief 
cause of pyorrhea. Also of other 
serious troubles, local and internal. 


New methods found 


Dental science has now found 
effective ways to fight film, day by 
day. Many careful tests have 
proved them. In leading coun- 
tries, those methods are now urged 
for constant use. 

They are embodied in a scien- 
tific tooth paste—Pepsodent. A 
dentifrice which complies with all 
modern requirements. And a 10- 
Day Tube is being sent to every 
home that asks. 


Watch the unique effects 


Each use of Pepsodent brings five de- 
sired effects, all of which are now believed 
essential. 

The film is combated in effective ways. 
The teeth are kept so highly polished 
that film cannot easily adhere. 


Then it stimulates the salivary flow— 
Nature’s great tooth protecting agent. It 
multiplies the starch digestant in the 
saliva, to digest starch deposits that cling. 
They may otherwise ferment and form 
acid, 


It multiplies the alkalinity of the 
saliva, to neutralize the acids which cause 
tooth decay. 

An ideal diet, rich in fruit acids, would 
bring the same effects. But few people 
get it regularly. So science advises that 
the tooth paste bring them, at least twice 
a day. 

These results mean 
cleaner, safer teeth. 
them for yourself. 
benefits life-long 
the coupon now. 


PAT. OFF 


prettier teeth, 
See them and judge 
They may lead to 


in extent. Cut out 


Pepsadénvt 


REGUS 


The New-Day Dentifrice 


The scientific film combatant, which brings five desired effects. 
Approved by modern authorities and now advised by leading 


dentists everywhere. 


All druggists supply the large tubes. 





10-Day Tube Free ™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 
Dept.881, 1104 S.Wabash Ave.,Chicago, Ill. 
Mail 10-day tube of Pepsodent to 





ONLY ONE TUBE TO A FAMILY 





A Pleasant Test 


Send this coupon for the 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean 
the teeth feel after using. 
Mark the absence of the vis- 
cous film. See how teeth 
whiten as the film-coats. dis- 
appear. The results will sur- 
prise and delight you. 








collector myself. My real fear is that 
one of these days Irene herself will get 
singed . . . meet the Man of Fate 
. . . dyou see? And if she does—T’ll 
lose her! Oh, I know. Nothing could 
save us... not even your sacred 
Venus Stone. 
at it, will your .. . 

Lupton: (handing him the turquoise) 
An old Babiassi chief gave it to me. It 
was a pale, worthless-looking bit then; 
he wouldn’t wear it. Must have stolen 
it, I think. It’s got no value at all, you 
know, unless it’s a gift. 

Bartow: (derisively) And you hon- 
estly believe in this Venus shock-ab- 
sorber? Ah, Irene! 

(The two men are suddenly brought 
to their feet by the entrance of a lady. 
She comes forward with a charming 
little smile. One gets an impression of 
soft starry eves—like a_ child’s—and 
perfect simple manners. She is in rid- 
ing habit.) 

IRENE: I’m afraid I’m rather late, 
Tony. But it was such a beautiful day. 
(To Lupton, offering her hand. . .) 
How do you do? 

Bartow: George Lupton, Renie. 

IRENE: (softly) How nice! Tony 
has told me of your prowess. (She 
drops into a chair and takes off her hat.) 
Is it true that you don’t mind a bit 
going out to tea with tigresses? ... 
Excuse me—what is it, Cricks? 

(The butler has entered and waits re- 
spectfully.) 

Cricks: It’s the Vet, Madam. ’E’s 
’ere looking over Horiflamme. ’E awsks 
could ’e see you, Madam. 

IRENE: Would you go, Tony? 

Bartow: (to Lupton) I sha’n’t be a 
moment. (He goes out.) 

IRENE: (slowly, almost dreamily) It’s 
kind of you to drift in upon us this 
way—from mysterious Forestland. So 


different. One sees too much of houses 
. .. and people . and things. 
All alike. (Another little silence; then, 
wistfully . . .) Sometimes I feel, 


quite often, indeed, that I should like 
to leave this world. . . 

(Lupton throws back his head and 
laughs, enchanted. His shyness van- 
ishes. Is this the “soulless harpy?” this 
gentle, unaffected child with her entic- 
ing voice, her whimsical candour. Bar- 
low! A man honoured like a god— 
and who raves like a fool!) 

IRENE: But I say, you are the very 
one... I see that you know all 
about such things . . . to explain my 
new night-blooming Nunpheras. The 
most puzzling flowers. They’re from 
East Africa, too. Just here on the ter- 
race. (Rises.) If you don’t mind? 

(They float down the room and out, 
chatting like old friends. The stage is 
empty for a few minutes during which 
the faint murmur of their voices occa- 
sionally is heard. Then Barlow . . .) 

Bartow: (from the door)  Ori- 
flamme’s pretty sore, Renie. The Vet 
says... Hello! (Finding himself 
alone, he looks around.) Where are 
you? . .. Qh! 

(The two on the terrace at this mo- 
ment saunter into view. Barlow starts 
to join them, then stops short, struck 
by something. . . . something dif- 
ferent! . . . in Lupton’s attitude.) 

Lupton: (from the terrace) Perhaps 
I liked it because it has never been easy 
for me to talk about myself . . . as 
you are making me do now. (Laughs 
deprecatingly.) 

(Irene’s softly-murmured reply is lost 
in a smothered exclamation from Bar- 
low... . Ah! Barlow’s eye is 
caught suddenly by a bit of blue. It’s 
the Venus stone, lying forgotten on the 
table. In another moment his hand has 
closed upon it. At the same instant the 
slow, deep sound of a gong causes Irene 
| and Lupton to turn. They come in to- 





Let’s have another look - 


VANITY FAIR 


The Turquoise and the Triangle 


(Continued from page 49) 


gether. Irene stops to telephone) 
Lupton: (searching) That old tur. 
quoise . . . I thought I left it here? 


You haven’t got it, have you? 

Bartow: I’ve got it—and I’m going 
to keep it. 
LupPTON: 
mean ? P 

Bartow: I mean that I’m the one 
who needs it, not you. You're going 
back to your jungle . . . I’ve got to 
stay in my—desert ! 

Lupton: Nonsense. You can’t take 
the thing like that. It must be a gift, 
I tell you. I'll send you one. But I'm 
not giving mine away . . . not now. 
(Puts out his hand.) Let’s have it. 

(Irene finds them almost clinched.) 

IRENE: What are you two quarreling 
about ? 


(staring) What do you 


Lupton: (embarrassed) Oh, we'te 
just discussing . . . that is, Tony was 
. . . an old magic stone. (Slyly, see- 


ing his chance) Mrs. Barlow might be 
interested, Tony. Show it to her. 

IRENE: How curious! What a colour! 
I never saw such a blue! Whose is it? 

Bartow: (brazenly) Mine. Old 
Georgie brought it to me. Wasn't it 
kind of him? 

Lupton: (ready for him) A gift to 
me from a famous chief. Nothing 
would tempt me to part with it. 

IRENE: (mischievously) I see. Both 
of you claim it. Why, I wonder. This 
is very mysterious. For the sake of 
peace at dinner I think I should have it, 

(Lupton makes an involuntary ges- 
ture of alarm which Barlow notes with 
a laugh. Capital! The charm goes to 
Irene as “a gift”—Irene is rendered 
love-proof . . . and everything’s all 
right!) 

Bartow: Certainly. Georgie’d love 
you to have it, wouldn’t you, old man. 

Lupton: (distressed) I’m sorry, but 
that stone— 

IRENE: (absently appreciative, preoc- 
cupied with the turquoise.) Thank you 
so much. I’m fond of blue. And magic 
is always useful. But you haven't told 
me yet . . . What does it do to people? 

(Lupton becomes suddenly conscious 
that standing there in the soft evening 
light she is lovelier than he had ever sup- 
posed a woman could be.) 

Lupton: It puts a curse upon them, 
Mrs. Barlow, under the guise of a bless- 
ing. It robs life of perfume and beauty 
and calls it glorious freedom. It prom- 
ises happiness and gives emptiness itself. 
It’s a terrible stone. I beg of you— 

IRENE: Dear me, how dreadful of 
it! But look! Look! (She gives an 
excited little cry.) It’s getting bluer— 
and bluer! What is happening? 

Barlow: (sinking, flabbergasted, into 
a chair) The love-poison! 

(Lupton stares for an instant, trans- 
fixed. Then he springs forward and al- 
most roughly takes the stone from 
Irene’s hand. His voice trembles a 
little as he speaks . . .) 

Lupton: You mustn’t keep it! Not 
for a moment! Not you! It has served 
its purpose—and very well! But now— 

(As he speaks he turns to an open 
window and throws the stone far out 
into the night. Barlow utters an ét- 
clamation of disgust but Lupton only 
looks at Irene, whose eyes meet his for 
one strange, startled, kindling moment.) 

IRENE: (dusting her hands with a lit- 
tle shiver) I’m glad you did that. 
was beginning to feel very uncanny. I'm 
afraid of magic—black or blue. How 
much better that we all start fair. But 
I say. (Glancing at a wrist watch) Just 
eighteen minutes to change! A toute 
Vheure! 

(She departs. The two men follow 
her with their eyes for a moment, then 
without looking at each other they §0 
out, too, as 
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Craftsmanship and artistry find their true expression in each Kimball Body. 


The body represents but one-third of cost of a complete car and yet domi- 
nates the entire investment in appearance and distinctiveness. 


C. P. KIMBALL & CO. 


Michigan Boulevard at 39th Street 
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In Wide Favor 





Tue Pivot Sieeve 





DEVELOPED IN 


The spreading 
Plait of the 
Pivot Sleeve 
Golf Coat 


Gotr Coat and Knickers 


Scotch Washable 


Buf & White T inen 





THIS justly favored sportswear 
fabric is absolutely beyond com- 
parison for summer garb — 
unapproachable for coolness and 
tensile strength—absolutely non- 
shrinkable, and as readily laund- 
ered as a linen kerchief. 











Of Special Interest to Out-of-town Patrons: 


THE SCOTCH LINEN KNICKERS 


5] hed Pair 


In Buff or White Ready Tailored [Two Pairs—§20.00] 


Obtainable by mail prepaid to any point in U.S. on receipt of height, waist 
measurement, and color preference—whether white or buff. 


THE ZEPHYRWEIGHT STOCKINETTE 
SPORTS COAT—Worn With Linen Knickers 


or Whi'e Flannel Trousers. 





Founded 1878 


anata iT 


Authorized Representatives In Many Cities—Complete Showings 
in New York at our own Sport: Establishment, 30 John Street 





P H. W EINBERG & SONS Sports Clothes Specialists 


30 JOHN STREET 
Main Establishment 


682 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK 
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Wanamaker 


— Standard 


You may order the balls you 
want just as you have been 
doing. In addition, we shall 
continue our 31 dwt. balls— 
the most popular balls in 
1920. 
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The Amazing RADIO and SUPER-RADIO 


America’s favorite golf ball. More RADIOS were sold during 
1920 than any other golf ball made in the United States. Mesh 
or recess marking. $1.05 each; $12.60 doz. 


The Marvelous MYSTERY 
A new ball. What makes it fly so far? 
The Ripping RED FLASH 
The Top-hole TAPLOW 
and the famous British ball 


The Scintillating SILVER KING 


They tell us that the demand across the water is for nothing but SILVER 
KINGS. The 1921 ball is better than ever. Try a round with the NEW 
BLUE SILVER KING—STANDARD—it is being driven over 300 yards. 
Mesh and recess marking. $1.10 each; $13.20 doz. 


John Wanamaker 


distributors of SILVER KING golf balls, and our own 
covering the requirements of every type of golfer 


NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


ROLLO 
DANCES 
Rollo and Stella, 
his cousin, danced 
together several 
times 


Rollo’s Day With a Débutante 


(Continued from page 29) 


“Do you suppose they would let me 
angle in the fountain, Cousin Stella?” 
asked Rollo thinking of his little line 
and bobbin at home, and keeping time 
to the music with his fork. 

“Ves indeed, Rollo, old Kid”, said his 
cousin. 

When Rollo was not engaged in look- 
ing about the room, he was occupied in 
watching his Cousin Stella, who did 
many things which surprised him. To 
begin with, she always talked when her 
mouth was full, and she was never still 
a moment, what with pointing, gesticu- 
lating and jumping from her chair to 
greet other friends who passed their 
table. At every thing Rollo said, Stella 
and Annabelle and Rupie laughed very 
loud, and Rupie surprised Rollo several 
times by slapping him sharply on the 
back, on one occasion causing him to 
spill several drops of water on the cor- 
ner of his lace collar. This vexed Rollo 
very much, and at first he was inclined 
to be in a pet. 

All the while the music was playing 
gaily, and you may be sure Rollo was 
enjoying himself thoroughly. 

“Would you like to dance?” asked 


| Stella, with a merry smile. 


| o'clock is it? 





“Would I not, indeed!” cried Rollo. 
“Let me see,” said Stella, ‘what 
Three o’clock. Let us 
mect here again at five when there is 
dancing. I have to go to the hair- 
dressers. Will you come, Rollo?” 

“No, thank you,” said Rollo politely. 
I must go to my apartment and tell my 
mother what I propose to do.” 

“Very well! said Stella, “we will meet 
here at five.’ And so it was arranged. 

Rollo was not sorry when he reached 
the apartment to find that no one was 
at home. The very first thing he did 
was to look in his box for his fish-line 
and bobbin. There it was, just where 
he had put it when he left home. Rollo 
put it in his pocket and walked slowly 
back to the Ritz. In the hall-way he 
met Stella and the others and they were 
soon at a table in another room where 
the music was playing pleasantly. 

“Who will dance with us?” asked 
Rollo, presently. 

“Why, I will dance with you, and 
Rupie will dance with Annabelle,” said 
his cousin Stella. 

It embarrassed him very much when 
Stella placed his arm about her waist 
and led him into the middle of the room, 
where many other young people were 
dancing and bumping each other and 
laughing rudely. 

“It is a Toddle,” said Stella, tickling 
Rollo’s ear with her hair. 

Rollo did not know what this meant, 
but he did his best and managed to keep 
a-going until the music stopped, when 
they went back to their table. 

“T dance very ill,’ said Rollo, com- 
pletely out of breath. “Indeed I stumble 
as much as Old Trumpeter, our horse, 
going over a rough spot in the road.” 

Rollo danced several more dances, do- 
ing a little better each time. During the 
last dance which -was what is called a 
fox-trot, he was somewhat surprised to 


find that Stella’s cheek was pressed close 
to his. This caused Rollo to blush fur- 
ously. He could not help thinking of his 
mother’s words, “She is not really your 
Cousin”—but “after all,” thought Rollo, 
“she is nearly so.” Thus the dance was 
concluded very pleasantly and Rollo was 
quite disappointed when several other 
boys came to their table and invited 
Stella and Annabelle for the next dance 
and for the one after that. Rupie had 
disappeared, so that Rollo was left quite 
alone. The others danced nicely for sev- 
eral dances, until it began to be quite late, 

“What has become of Rollo?” said 
Stella. ‘Wherever can he be?” 

Just then they saw him approaching. 
With him was a tall man in uniform, 
It was evident from Rollo’s expression 
that he was in some sort of trouble. 

“What is the matter, Rollo?” cried 
Stella, and Annabelle and Rupie, in one 
breath. 

“Matter enough,’ said Rollo, en- 
deavouring to control his voice. “While 
you were dancing I have been angling 
in the fountain.” 

“But you did not catch anything,” 
said Stella. 

“Did I not?” said Rollo. “Look,” 
and he held up a string on which hung 
three bright golden fish. “I caught 
these three in no time at all, and had 
I not been interrupted, I should have 
caught them all, I dare say.” 

Then there was a great hub-hub you 
may be sure. Stella and Annabelle and 
Rupie laughed a great deal, and even 
the tall man in the uniform smiled a 
little, especially when Rupie slipped 
something into his hand. Shortly after 
the tall man went away. 

It was now six o’clock and time for 
Rollo to go home to his supper. While 
he was getting his cap which he had left 
with a young lady in a small room near 
the door he saw that most of the gentle- 
men, when they took their hats, placed 
a coin in a saucer that stood near-by. 
This reminded Rollo that he had paid 
for nothing and that he still had the 
dime which his father had given him. 

“Surely,” thought Rollo, “if I should 
give my dime to this young lady it 
would not be spending it.” After some 
reflection he placed the dime in the 
saucer, for which he was rewarded by a 
kind smile, and gathering up his cap and 
his fish he joined his companions in the 
hall-way. 

“Good-bye, Stella, Good-bye, Anna- 
belle, Good-bye, Rupie!” cried Rollo, 
waving his fish at them, and they all 
cried “Good-bye,” and promised Rollo 
they should have another holiday to- 
gether soon. : 

As he walked homeward Rollo realized 
that perhaps he ought not to have angled 
in the little fountain. But here were 
his fish and what was he to do with 
them? Just then he saw a lady putting 
a letter in an iron box which was 
fastened to a post on a corner of he 
street. “Just the place for my fish! 
thought Rollo and suiting the action to 
the word he popped the little fish in 
the box and went on his way. 
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THE PINEHURST 


“A Gentleman’s Golf Shoe” 


To say that a golfer wears Pinehurst Golf Shoes indi- 
cates one (or both) of two things: 


—That he wants the foot-comfort, dependability, 
sureness, of this ideal golf shoe; or that he is as careful 
of the finish, and appearance, of his golf-footwear, as 
he is of his street apparel. 


At all the best shops 


Or write us for further information 
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For the Golfer 


Camel’s Hair Sweater with contrasting Heather 
trimming. Light weight and serviceable. $18.00. 
Golf Hose for Summer Wear—very light weight. 
Hand knitted tops. Camel’s Hair, Heather shades 
and Grey mixtures. $5.00 pair. Imported Caps— 
in various materials to match Sport Suitings, $2.50. 


Orders by mail receive our careful attention 


James McCutcheon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue, 34th and 33d Streets, New York 
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Tuts store is offering well-dressed men 
ready to wear garments and a comprehensive 
service so different as to compel admiration. 


SUITS 50 TO $75 


FER IRIPLER & [D. 


MADISON AVENUE AT FORTY-SIXTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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VANITY FAIR 


The Dental Princess 


(Continued from page 37) 


faded red wrappers. All have come to 
make their home permanently with 
Elmer and his wife; all have egg stains 
on the wrappers, and consumption, ex- 
cept grandmother, who has coffee stains 
and locomotor ataxia; all hate each 
other. They sit down to breakfast. 

Song: “Please Pass Grandma the 
Arsenic.” 

Elmer and Relatives. 

Enter Beulah, now Mrs. Elmer Heep. 

BevuLaH: Has anyone seen my copy 
of The Dial? 

ELMeEr’s MotHer:. Yes—I used it to 
kill flies with yesterday. 

BevLtaH: You used—my Dial—to 
kill flies—with ? 

She bursts into tears. She goes over 
to the Victrola and puts on a record; it 
is Debussy’s “L’Aprés midi d’un Faune”,. 

GRANDMA: (deaf) Elmer, there’s that 
cat outside again. Let her in. 

Eimer: Ho Ho, grandma. That 
ain’t the cat. That’s the Victrola. 

BevuLaH: That’s right—laugh at De- 
bussy. What do you know about music 
—you who have never read a word of 
Huneker? But I might expect such 
stupidity from a man who tricked me 
into matrimony by saying he knew 
Yeats very well. 

ELMER: Well, Beulah—how was I to 
know you didn’t mean Eugene Yeates, 
the Minneapolis real estate man? 

BevuLtau: All my life I’ve longed for 
someone who understands—someone I 
can talk to about poetry and litera- 
ture and— 

A knock at the door. Enter Eric 


| Strange the Plumber, reading a book. 


Eric: Hail to thee, blithe spirits! 
I’ve come to fix that leaking pipe. 

BevLaH: What are you reading? 

Eric: Swinburne. 

BevutaH: Swinburne? I hope you 
don’t like him better than Keats. 


Eric: Oh, no! But in certain moods 
Swinburne— . 

ELMER: Say, listen—how a 
ing that leak? boat 

BEULAH: Be still, fool! (to Eric) 
Do you know Yeats? 

Eric: Oh—Yeats—and Synge—ang 
Dunsany—and 

BEvuLAH: Wait! 

She runs out of the room and re. 
turns with her hat, coat and suitcase. 

Ermer: Why, Beulah. What dogs 
this mean? 

Enter Chorus. 

BeutaH: It means that I am going 
away with this man. Away from the 
narrowness and pettiness and ignorance 
of this small planless town—away to a 
city where Eric and I can talk about 
poetry and literature. Come Eric—Pap 
calls! 

Song: “She’s Going to Be a Pagan.” 

Chorus. 

Eric: But I can’t—go with you, 
I’m—I’m married. 

Cuorvus: He’s married. 

Bevutaw: You Puritan! You cow- 
ard! Then I go alone. Goodbye, 

CHorus: Goodbye, Beulah. 

She goes to the bookcase and starts 
filling her suitcase with books. As she 
stoops over, her only pair of eyeglasses 
slip off her nose, fall to the floor and 
break. Beulah gropes blindly for a 
minute, then realizes that Fate has once 
more played her a dirty trick—that she 
is too near-sighted even to find the door. 

Song: “She Can’t See Pan Without 
Her Glasses.” 

Chorus. 

Beulah sinks sobbing in a chair. 

The rain outside falls monotonously, 
drearily; the leaking pipe continues its 
everlasting drip-drip; and the curtain 
slowly descends on this room-full of 
unfulfilled lives. 


Those Lovely Latins 


(Continued from page 57) 


| a great-grand-daughter of the great Es- 
' tabenito—by his third wife. 








The afternoon was given over to songs 
and dances in Fosburg Park, a visit to 
Grant’s Tomb and a trip to the Mu- 
seum of Natural History. 

But the grand climax to this splendid 
day was the evening banquet at the 
Hotel Zapata, the favourite resort of 
Spanish-Americans. 

At the center of the dais sat Mr. 
Toney, whom, for state reasons, I had 
asked to preside, on hjs right Senor 
Castenza and on his left Senator Gooch 
of Minnesota, that peerless orator 
whom I had secured as speaker of the 
evening. My valiant committee on 
Police Arrangements had precluded any 
possibility of interruption by seating 
Assistant Police Commissioner Riddle 
at the table of honour. 

After several preliminary toasts and 
speeches, we at last reached Senator 
Gooch. Words, other than his own, 
fail to suggest the majesty of that 
white-haired man, his golden éloquence 
and his dramatic fire. His speech is im- 
mortalized in the Congressional Record. 

“Gentlemen”, he said solemnly, “those 
of us who know our South American 
history—and who does not?—can but 
be struck by the striking, I might al- 
most say, overpowering resemblance of 
that great Palquitan patriot, Miguel 
Hoyo Estabenito (great applause), to 
two of our own mighty heroes, Wash- 
ington and Lincoln! (Tremendous ap- 
plause) Washington he resembled as a 
general! Sitting as you saw him to-day 
on his horse over Judge Mulqueen’s 
bench in the Criminal Courts Building” 
—here he bowed gracefully to Judge 


Mulqueen, who half-rose in acknowl- 
edgment—“sitting as you saw him to- 
day, did he not recall the great Father 
of our own Country at the Battle of 
White Plains? As he was, so was 
Estabenito, the Eagle of the Andes, the 
Father of HIS country. 

“Lincoln, we know, came of simple 
people. Estabenito’s were simpler. (Ap- 
plause) Lincoln began life as a poor 
boy. Estabenito was even poorer! 
(Great applause) Lincoln at one stroke 
of his pen freed the unrepresented thou- 
sands of our people who were slaves. 
Estabenito, at the memorable battle of 
Parquilla, freed his entire people—all of 
whom were slaves. (7remendous ap- 
plause and cheering) de 

“And so, gentlemen, I say that it is no 
accident which brings our two great 
governments together on this auspicious 
occasion. A Hand mightier than ours 
has willed that this be so, an authority 
greater than ours has made us Blood- 
brothers, and for that Brother-hood we 
will fight, if necessary. I DEFY any 
European Power to come between our 
friendship! !” 

The banquet broke up in a pande- 
monium of enthusiasm. 

‘i + 2 oe ee 

It was most fortunate that the cables 
announcing the fall of the Palquitan 
government reached us too late for 
translation. I mentioned this, sevé 
days later, to Mr. Toney, whose fea- 
tures relaxed into one of his rare ae 

“Oh, yes!” he said. “I knew it no 
the time. Of course I’m quite thic 
with the other crowd, too.” it 

Proving that, in diplomatic circles, } 
is “the voice with the smile” that wils. 
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ART 
FURNITURE 


FOR SMALLER HOMES 


HERE is a quaint 

note in this delightful 
arrangement suggestive 
of the old English manor 
house. The exceptional 
charm of these pieces lies 
in the mellowed brown of 
the antiqued oak as well 
as in the authentic design. 
The entire group or any 
separate piece offers un- 
usual opportunities of 
utility and adornment in 
the smaller house for 
which these patterns were 
especially designed and 
hand made at our factory. 
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UR Yorkshire dresser is after the type used in the better 
class of country houses of Yorkshire in the late Stuart period. 
The upper part has cut-out sides dividing the shelves, which are 
The front legs 


suitable for the display of old china or pewter. 
are Jacobean, while the back legs are of the silhouette type. 


The 


contemporary gate leg table is exceptional in its silhouette leg 


and stretcher. 


wri Ao FRENCH & Co. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNe 
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The Financial 
Section of 
Vanity Fair 


Financial Department of 





not only includes a 
readable and inter- 
esting review of the 
financial situation, 
generally, but also 
contains news items 
of interest to any 
man who watches 








without discomfort. 
10 or 100 pounds overweight, 
$5.00. 


Dr. Thomas Lawton 


refunded. 


Dr. Lawton’s Guaranteed 
Fat Reducer 


For Men and Women 


will show reduction taking place in 11 days or money 
The reducer (not electrical) reduces un- 
sightly parts promptly, reducing only where you wish 
to lose and the Lawton Method Dissolves and Elimi- 
nates superfluous fat from the system. 
lowed directions do not require exercises, starving, 
medicines or treatment; not only rids you of fat but 
improves appearance and general health, brings physi- 
cal and mental vigor and enables you to regain and 
retain your normal weight. 
picture) reduced from 211 to 152 Ilbs.; 
and genuine method have been the means whereby a 


Easily fol- 


Dr. Lawton (shown in 
this reducer 


great number of fat people through the United States 


and elsewhere have easily gotten rid of unhealthy, disfiguring fatty tissue, 


Any stout man or woman can obtain these results whether 


look better and feel better. 
Send for your reducer today. Remember it is guaranteed. 


The complete cost 


Dept. 37, 120 W. 70th St., New York City 
For personal services, call or phone Col. 7220 











the trend of the 





market. 





Requests for de- 
tailed information 
regarding securities, 
investments, bonds, 
insurance, etc., will 
be promptly and 
carefully answered, 
without obligation 
by the 


Vanity Fair 






any part. 














REDUCE YOUR FLESH 


Exactly where desired by wearing 
DR. WALTER'S fasicttes 
Reducing Rubber Garments 


For Men & Women 


Cover the entire body or 
Endorsed by 
leading physicians. Send 
for illustrated booklet. 


Dr. Jeanne A. Walter 
353 Fifth Avenue, New York 


"5 (Billings Bldg., 4th Floor) 
'y (Ent. on 34th St., ‘ard Door East ) 


Philadelphia Representative: 
MISS_MARY KAMMERER, 
































BLOW OUTS 


When the rim jumps and 
bites a piece out of your 
finger — when the wrench 
slips and you bark your 
knuckles on a bit of rusty 


metal— 


that’s the time to open the 
flap of the door pocket and 


get out your 


bottle 


of 


Absorbine Jr.—the pleasant, 
healing antiseptic for cuts 


and _ scratches. 
handy— 


In your grip In your locker 


In your car 


$1.25 a bottle at your 
druggist’s or a liberal trial 
bottle sent for ten cents. 


W. F. YOUNG, Inc. 


116 Temple Street 
Springfield - Mass. 


19 Wes ‘ 1029 Walnut St. ‘ . 
t 44th St. New York City SanFrancisco Representative: Face Mask - Price $7.00 A bs @) ig b 1 Nn e tis 
Brassiere ice $7.00 ADELE MILLAR CO.,_ For purifying the complex- } Ba rei 
Neck and Chin PO $3.50 345 Stockton St. ion and removing wrinkles 4 eRe ARTS EE = 
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EGYPTIAN 


DEITIES 


y Way: ~—\ The Utmost in Cigarettes’ 
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COPYRIGHT 
BY WETZEL, 1921 













ESTABLISHED 1874 
2 and 4 E. Forty-Fourth St. 
NEW YORK 


ETZEL are tai- 
lors for men de- 
siring to be groomed 
correctly in every de- 
tail. Using the best 
ideas of the smartest 
fashion centres of the 
world, it has ever been 
their privilege toservea 
distinguished clientele. 











The Later 


The British Isles are now inhabited 
solely by the long-lived. The native 
Briton, as we knew him, has set up 
the capital of the British Common- 
wealth at Baghdad. “England is now a 
sacred grove to which statesmen from 
all over the earth come to consult En- 
glish sages whe speak with the experi- 
ence of two and a half centuries of life. 
The land that once exported cotton 
shirts and hardware now exports noth- 
ing but wisdom. You see before you”, 
continues the Elderly Gentleman from 
Baghdad, a man of perhaps seventy, to 
his long-lived nurse or guardian, a mere 
infant of fifty, “a man utterly weary of 
the week-end riverside hotels of the 
Euphrates, the minstrels and the pierrots 
on the sands of the Persian Gulf, the 
toboggans and funiculars of the Hindoo 
Koosh. Can you wonder that I turn, 
with a hungry heart, to the mystery 
and beauty of these haunted islands, 
thronged with spectres from a magic 
past, made holy by the footsteps of the 
wise men of the West”. 

There is much that is deliciously 
amusing in all this phantasmagoria of 
the future; but it is with something 
approaching true tragedy that this poor 
old figure from Baghdad elects to stay 
with the sages and “die of discourage- 
ment” (the peculiar effect of the long- 
lived upon normal men) after the Brit- 
ish premier, with whom he has travelled 
to the oracle, has made a pitiful exhi- 
bition of himself, his mind and _ his 
honour. 


The Superman Arrives 


‘TH fifth part, As Far as Thought 
Can Reach, carries us to the year 
31,920 A. D., and an idyllic Grecian 
land of the long-lived, where Strephon 
talks with Chloe, digestion is a thing of 
the past, and birth a matter of eggs. 
We witness a ceremonial hatching. The 
child, who appears about seventeen, is 
thus instructed by the She-Ancient who 
breaks the shell: “You have been grow- 
ing for two years in the egg. You 
began by being several sorts of crea- 


| tures that no longer exist, though we 
| have fossils of them. Then you became 


human; and you passed in fifteen 
months through a development that 
once cost human beings twenty years of 
awkward stumbling immaturity after 
they were born. They had to spend 
fifty years more in the sort of childhood 
you will complete in four years. And 
then they died of decay. But you need 
not die until your accident comes . . . 
Sooner or later you will fall and break 
your neck; or a tree will fall on you; 
or you will be struck by lightning. 
Something or other will make an end 
of you some day”. 

It is the end that faced Adam. Mean- 
time there is childhood and, later, wis- 
dom. In the four years of childhood— 
as in forty of our years—“they have 
many pretty toys, a playhouse, pictures, 
images, flowers, bright fabrics, music: 
above all, themselves; for the most 
amusing child’s toy is another child”. 
“Consider why you are not content with 
the ragdoll and must have something 
more closely resembling a real living 
creature. As you grow up you make 
images and paint pictures. Those of 
you who cannot do that make stories 
about imaginary dolls. Or you dress 
yourselves up as dolls and act plays 
about them.” Thus it is that Shaw 
places art definitely among the ephemera 
of life. 

At this point Shaw tells us the story 
of two imaginary dolls created by a 
child of this Arcady, Pygmalion, in the 
shape of a man and a woman of the 
old days—a satirical interlude that 


shows us ourselves as a tempestuous 
storm of 


reflexes and emotions set 


VANITY FAIR 


Mr. Shaw 


(Continued from page 35) 


against the calm and reason of perfec. 
tion. 

But it is not quite Perfection, this 
life of the three hundred and twep. 
tieth century. These people, who need 
neither mirrors to see their faces nor 
works of art to see their souls, because 
they have a direct sense of life, stil 
have their dolls. “This body”, says an 
ancient, “is the last doll to be dis. 
carded . . . That, children, is the 
trouble of the ancients. For whilst we 
are tied to this tyrannous body we are 
subject to its death, and our destiny js 
not achieved”. “What is your de. 
tiny ?” asks one of the children. “To be 
immortal. The day will come when 
there will be no people, only thought, 
And that will be life eternal”, 


The Old Adam 


i the end, Lilith, mother of life, re- 
turns to look upon this Arcady, and 
says: “They have redeemed themselves 
from their vileness, and turned away 
from their sins. Best of all, they are 
still not satisfied: the impulse I gave 
them in that day when I sundered my- 
self in twain and launched Man and 
Woman on the earth still urges them: 
after passing a million goals they press 
on to the goal of redemption from the 
flesh, to the vortex freed from matter, 
to the whirlpool in pure intelligence 
that, when the world began, was a 
whirlpool in pure force. And though 
this that they have done seems but the 
first hour of the infinite work of crea- 
tion, yet I will not supersede them until 
they have forded this last stream that 
lies between flesh and spirit, and disen- 
tangled their life from the matter that 
has always mocked it... . 

“T am Lilith: I brought life into the 
whirlpool of force, and compelled my 
enemy, Matter, to obey a living soul. 
But in enslaving Life’s enemy I made him 
Life’s master; for that is the end of all 
slavery; and now I shall see the slave 
set free and the enemy reconciled, the 
whirlpool become all life and no matter. 
And because these infants that call 
themselves ancients are reaching out 
toward that, I will have patience with 
them still; though I know well that 
when they attain it they shall become 
one with me and supersede me, and 
Lilith will be only a legend and a lay 
that has lost its meaning. Of Life only 
is there no end; and though of its mil- 
lion starry mansions many are empty 
and many still unbuilt, and though its 
vast domain is as yet unbearably desert, 
my seed shall one day fill it and master 
its matter to its uttermost confines. 
And for what may be beyond, the eye- 
sight of Lilith is too short. It is enough 
that there is a beyond”. ; 

Thus ends Back to Methuselah in a 
passage comparable with those magnifi- 
cent pages of poetry and mysticism 
which Shaw gave us in Caesar’s speech 
to the Sphynx and the vision of the 
Lady Mayoress. It is a play of immense 
conception and intense religious convic- 
tion, humorous, imaginative and ecs- 
tatic in statement, and with flash after 
flash of dramaturgic brilliance blasting 
its plotless dark. 

Back to Methuselah rounds out the 
philosophy of Shaw as it has develo ed 
slowly and spasmodically in his earlier 
dramas. The logic of its conclusion 
the logic of Shaw’s whole artistic being, 
as well as the logic of his faith in life. 
He cannot give up the dolls of art; but 
to him they have always been an al- 
ways will be images that will free man 
from the ephemeral and rather boring 
pleasures of the flesh. He has been the 
playwright of the intellect, rather than 
of the reflexive emotions; by so mut 
he is the playwright of creations begin 
ning and creation’s end. 
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When you make Your Garden a Present 


OW much do you really care about your 
garden? Do you go off in a corner with 
a large pad of manuscript paper and a seed 
catalogue and forget an important luncheon 
engagement and order everything that’s gran- 
diosa and multiflora? Do you get up sud- 
denly some spring day and rush out and buy 
a sundial or bird bath or a bench? Or are 
you one of those persons with the vision of 
Homer who knows instinctively that the best 
present you can make your garden is the 


HouskE & GARDEN 


Book of 


Gardens 


now ready 


HERE are more than 400 illustrations in 

this book. Every sort of garden is in it. The 
formal box-hedged and the splendid landscape 
variety, the common-or-garden garden, .all full 
of work and affection and hardy annuals, and 
those twice beautiful gardens whose loveliness is 
mirrored in water. 


HE Book of Gardens is full of suggestions 

for your garden. You will find in its pages 
practical ideas that you can work out—groupings 
of flowers, arrangements of paths, unusual plant- 
ing by garden pools, flagged terraces leading to 
long slopes of lawn. 


HIS Book of Gardens is compiled from the 
finest garden photographs shown in House 
& Garden in the last five years. 





HE articles are by authorities and every 


photograph represents the work of some well- in. oak of Condens is first of - a 
to use in planning your garden— 
known garden lover. The names and addresses a ee ee ee a Onan 


of these contributors, over 50 of them, are listed Khayyam would have bought one! 
in the back of the book. A complete planting 

and spraying table and gardener’s calendar for 

the entire year is also given. 


[E you want to make your garden a present of the workable— 
as well as beautiful—ideas of experts in gardening—sign, tear 
off and mail the coupon below. Attractively bound. Price $5. 
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HOUSE & GARDEN PRINS ois creas cl'ce. hiaialaes afd vier deel s, wee.) o: 4 & vigiare Sia @sle «ee ele Male g eae alae 
19 West 44th Street, New York City 
Yes, I would like to have that BOOK OF GARDENS in my NN ag id dainins dives Ceaasicesainas ea can gine Ria obs ieee: 


. rary, ready to be looked at whenever we are making plans for 
‘ll garden. Here’s my cheque for $5. I understand that you : 
wil send me my copy at once. City CAAT OE OTe Stateic-scwsccue dents V. F.-8-21 
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SOME Day you will go for a 
ride in a LaFayette and for- 
ever after you will be its 
champion 

It is a car made by men who 
know their work, a car built 


for those who love fine things 
LaFayette Open Cars, $4850 at Indianapolis 


LaFAYETTE MOTORS COMPANY 


at -Mars Hill, INDIANAPOLIS 
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Furs bearing the 


“JACKMAN LABEL" 


are like pieces 
silver stamp i 
, Sterling. * 


They are good all 
he oni through 
and they give 
«Good Service < 


Established Since 1s6o 





«Alaska Seal 


We bought our skins direct ffom the 
United States Government and each 
one bears the Government stamp 


Finest Quality” 


Our coats of this far are to be sold at a 
special low price during the month of 'A 


| rice for 36 inch length $600 
"Bec ion $ 650 
45 inch len th $ 700 

AB inch lengih $750 


Coats made to special measurement without extra 
+ Choice of beautiful silks for linings 
models of coat and wrap styles to select ftom 


hase ioe States who {hosp $4 


‘kJACKMAN FURS” 


/ f your dealer does not have our Alaska 
Coal Coats in stock to show you, send 
us his name and we will mail you a setof 
photos of our best advance models 
for 1921-22 together with the Z 
name of ‘our Ps in your locality 

who can show them to ronageate 
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